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LORD HARRIE AND LEILA. 
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CANTO I. 



I. 

Full fifty years have passed since my Lord's birth, 
And he's enshrined in marble ! but, his name 
Is ever present like a står on earth, 
And needs no consecration — his the fame 
That few do idolize, and few would shame. 
His deeds were manifold — ah 1 well I ween 
More worthy adoration: who could blame 
A life that's nipt in blossoming, while green 
Left to itself to run forsaken and unseen ? 
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Z LORD HARRIE AND LEILA. 

II. 

O, let US think how mutable is man ! 
And the wild weeds he sows upon his course : 
The paths he treads, and then life's little spän, 
Buoy'd as a bubble on the streatn, whose source 
Must end in happiness or sad remorse. 
" His ends, his aims^ his purposes," yea all 
His heart aspires to ere his mortal corse 
Lies in comiption, suffring others' fall, — 
The creature of a day, a vassal bom in thralL 



III. 



Some take the path of virtue for their fort, 
And hold to all that's holy, good, and wise ; 
Some make this very sanctity a sport, 
And glory in their works, and idolize 
Earth's gold and glitter as a dearer prize ; 
Some form a creed to sanctify their sin, 
And walk the earth in Pharisee's disguise, 
Delude the youth, the modest maid, and win, 
Her sinless soul to dwellwhere lust and crime are kin. 



CANTO I. 



IV. 



Some see no harmony in nature's laws, 
And live as animals but bom to breathe ; 
Theirs is a life unenviable : the cause 
Of life and death — the future — all they leave 
As thoughts for others ! and if e'er they grieve, 
Tis but for this : that having well drained dry 
Ple£LSure's deep cup, they find they cannot weave 
Another pastime, so sit down and sigh, 
Like him who wept that pleasure fled so idly by. 



v. 

Some, who have passed their youthful days at home 
In recklessness and heartless company, 
Seek other shores ; and round the wide world roam 
To quench a parenfs wrath, or perhaps may be 
To 'scape the searching hand of equity ; 
And to drown care, foUow the careless stream ; 
But wake at laist to find they cannot flee 
The aching heart — their sun hath ceased to gleam ; 
Then find they life's indeed too real, no jocund dreani. 
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LORD HARRIE AND LEILA. 



VI. 



Sin with the cradle springs, and to the grave 
Follows its victim close upon his course ; 
Nor leaves him for a moment, for the wave 
Will wrestle with the tempest if remorse 
Is riding on that bosom's mighty force. 
As " age will play with infancy," so he 
Who has known sin will find the river^s source 
Endeth not here, but hurries on to see. 
Or know, or find the end of all :— Etemity ! 



VII. 

The heart's the cradle of the soul, and time 
Creeps on and whispers in our ear, beware 1 
We heed it not till death steals on to chime 
Her funeral knell, and then we think of pray V, 
Or anything to drive away " dull care " 
And soothe the present ; for the future goal 
To think of often leaves us where we were : 
And so it is a sweet delusion to the soul, 
To calm a little that o'er which weVe no control. 



CANTO I. 6 



VIII. 



The vision's bright at first, and then 'tis dark, 
And darker still the more we try to gain 
A glimpse of that unknown benighted bark 
Which mocks us with excruciating pain, 
And laughing, seems to say, ålas, how vain ! 
If seen, *tis an imaginary spark : 
Hope oft buoys many a soul upon Earth^s plain ; 
Tossed to and fro it eyes the horizon's mark, 
I.ives on to hail the döve that woos the promised ark. 



IX. 

If shattered into fragments, yet *twill stånd, 
Suffring itself and seen by others' eye; 
May be through love, ambition, or a brand 
That's robbed the soul of sacred chastity ! 
Cast on the Earth as bom to live and sigh, 
And weep for others' sin, or perhaps its own I 
A life of shame, of mortal agony, 
To none save those who feel it ; yea alone 
It falls, and having falPn 'tis for e'er o'erthrown. 



6 LORD HARRIE AND LEILA. 

X. 

Love hath cast many an idol from its seat. 
Or risen it to happiness and joy ; 
Nor in one way performs its cruel feat, 
Nor found without some kind of base alloy; 
For hearts are many, all cannot be coy. 
Many are rent in atoms which no time 
Can heal nor cheer, nor life's sweet bosom buoy ; 
No sjonpathy can make the heart sublime, 
It hängs a deadly weight, a heavier weight than crime. 



XI. 

Ambition's broken heart tells many a tale, 
But winds will not always disturb the tree ; 
The vessel on the Ocean feels the gale, 
But finds repose in harbours where *tis free : 
And so the heart will find its sanctity ! 
Prune ye the tree, and watch its sun and shade, 
Feed it, *twill bloom and blossom, and the bee 
Will gather honey yet, — thy fruit will aid 
Thee to another spring till firmer forts are laid. 



CANTO I. 7 

XII. 

Teraptation's trap's enticéd many a soul 
In early youth, and marred the future days ; 
Coloured the life, so corrupted the whole 
That not a spark remains to burst and blaze, 
Beyond all hope, all blessing, and all praise ! 
Charred as a tree struck by the lightning^^s flash ! 
Burnt to the roots, and if the sunny rays 
Of Heaven e*er shine, *tis but to show the lash 
Still clings a token of the past unerring crash. 



XIII. 

The mighty Ocean's cast upon the beach 
Full many a pebble bom to have its day ; 
And Earth its myriads, for us to teach 
How vain are beings formed of such clay ! 
We spring and bloora — as weeds we pass away; 
And as the likeness springeth from the seed, 
Budding (when sown) beneath the sunny ray, 
So follows man on man : e*en such a weed 
Was he whom I would cuU from out the merry mead. 



8 LORD HARRIE AND LEILA. 

XTV. 

He was born in the North, among the hills 
Of Scotland*s leaméd country, and he grew 
Loving and loved where piety instils 
In all Heaven^s virtues — sacramental dew ! 
In youth he little sin and sorrow knew ; 
But time will march, and so will age to gain 
The end ofall though it may live to rue, 
And wish that youth would smile but once again 
To cloak the past, and fructify another reft of pain. 



XV. 

He was a sturdy youth with nut-brown hair, 
And eyes that shone majestically blue ; 
Maidens would look and love ; for with the fair 
It is a presage of the future — true ! 
Though the possessor oft may live to rue ; 
And if 'twas so or not his life will show. 
The shade fained dark as he to manhood grew, 
Changing to mellow brown, that happier glow 
Or shadow of the soul whose purity few know. 



CANTO I. 9 

XVI. 

Truly 'tis said, " The windows of the sou; 
Are the reflectors of the life within." 
Go mark ye well, and they*ll reveal the whole, 
Watch ye the grey eye brooding o'er its sin, 
And then the brpwn that loving looks to win ; 
Tis an impossibility to find 
An eye like this unless we see within 
Life's purer sanctu'ry, — the mind 
Peeps out deceiving not : it speaks the man is kind ! 



XVII. 

His God was Nature, and he loved to roam 
0'er hill and dale, — the happier unseen ; 
The woods were his companion, and his home 
'Mong the wild herd, far 'bove some valley green, 
Rich in its wild uncultivated sheen ; 
Where every shrub and flower's seen to reign 
In its own garden, like a fairy queen, 
Whose winning smiles but woo thee, and enchain 
Thine heart for ever there to fondle o'er its fåne. 



10 LORD HARRIE AND LEILA. 

XVIII. 

He loved the Ocean : it was his delight 
To watch the glory of its rolling wave ; 
Climb the rude rocks where only eagles liglU; 
Or muse in some secreted, sea-bound cave, 
Where the tossed billows, wildly foaming lave, 
And listen to the music of the spray 
As it returned, as glorying to brave 
Another breaker, or in surges play 
Till drawn again and löst in many shades away. 



XIX. 

Long, till the Sun had sunken in the sea, 
Whose red round orb tints far the arching sky ; 
Till quenched and löst, Hke a fired ship to be 
But a bright emblem of the past, to lie 
In the heart^s thoughts or sådder memory ; 
Gold*ning the ocean with the richest hues 
That ever mortal pictured to his eye ; 
Sweeter and sweeter, till it e'en imbrues 
The very wave that rolls, and on thy step pursues. 



CANTO I. 11 

XX. 

Long, till eve's står had peeped upon the sky, 
And Phoebe palely rode upon her car 
High in the Heavens, where her attendants lie 
Like little diamonds, forming a tiar 
Of gems whose brightness it were vain to par ! 
Nature's one eye ; as 'twere the watch of night, 
The keeper of creation ; from afar 
She shines in love : how oft her charms invite ! 
E'en as we watch she gleams the raore surpassing bright. 



XXI. 

And when her face is wrapped in dappled shrouds, 
When winds are wild, and traversing the pole, 
'Tis sweet to watch her pillowed on the clouds, 
Or tossed as dancing on each wave, to roll 
Onward to some more bright and bluely goal : 
Now into space — now hidden in the sky — 
Now peeping with a spöt upon her jole — 
Now veiled and löst, and yet her shadow nigh 
Silvers each angry cloud as fold on fold rolls by. 



12 - LORD HARRIE AND LEILA. 

XXII. 

Often at eve he wandered in the wood, 
And listened to the plaintive, lorn Cuckoo, 
Whose notes seem happy in its widowhood, 
Childless and motherless, — ah who, ah who ! 
When sad feels not thy sympathy, — coo — coo ! 
That note will linger in the heart, and fill 
It with the tenderness of love ; imbrue 
Thine eyes with tears of gratitude, until 
Thou deem^st thou hast a friend left to console thee still I 



XXIII. 

His heart by nature one of saddest mould, 
He loved to soothe and share life's bitter smart ; 
E'en from his infancy did he unfold 
Those wings which spread, seem pining to impart 
Some warmth and comfort to a sorrowing heart. 
Strong were his passions, and his love I ween 
Stronger than all, and purer, for the art 
That woos and wins he knew not : his the sheen 
Whose light is hidden,and needs love to draw the skrecn. 



Ä ♦. 

CANTO I. * 13 

XXIV. 

Such were the charms that nature*s glory gav% 
To his Creative soul and sateless eye, 
That some did deem him of its scenes, the slave ! 
An anchorite for life, — he sought to fly 
In early youth fashion's society : 
He litttle loved the sport and childish play 
That whiles the tiöie so wantonly and free ; 
His heart was happier from such scenes away, 
Where few could trace his step, so secret was his way. 



XXV. 

Happier, I say ; though few would deem it such ; 
The world needs merriness in smiles and song : 
The pretty prattle of the child has much 
Of that we cherish, fondle o*er, and long 
To see for aye amongst that cherub throng. 
So, too, the loving eyes and winning ways, 
And sweet fraught notes which to the maid belong, 
When she is budding in her teens, and lays 
Her hand and lips on thine in thoughts of future days. 



14 LORD HARRIE AND LEILA. 

XXVI. 

'Aiose lips of love which speak a thousand things, 
Chaste e'en as Eden, pure as moming air ; 
That voice so musical, which ever sings 
As if to wing thee to a shore so fair 
That it were crime to sigh or shadow care; 
That hand so full of fondness, strong to hold 
Thee in communion with thyself, to share 
The food which nourishes, too oflen rolled 
Upon the world a wreck and barter*d e'en for gold. 



XXVII. 

Ah ! this is happiness : — and yet, methinks, 
Charms there are found to other hearts more dear, 
More often sought : the banquet and the hall, 
Where man*s the god of Mammon, but the mere 
Slave of his hoard, pomp ringing in his ear, 
Eager to heap some glory on his head, 
And yet without a crown how weak to wear ! 
Better to rust in silence, than be led 
To rue a day that brings thee to a sorrowing bed. 



CANTO I. 15 



XXVIII. 



But he who seeks, less often sought thaa found 
The glory of his God who lives in all, 
Who feeds all flesh, AVhose mighty hand is bound 
Indelibly, protecting great and small, 
•* Who finds the Ant a home, the Ox a stall !" 
He is the happiest of men, when he 
With nature holds communion, for the fall 
That made him little brings his heart to see 
The magnitude of One who reigns in mystery ! 



XXIX. 

Now he of whom we sing did often feel 
The souFs emotion thrilling in the light 
Of that bright effluence; yet, ålas! the real 
Was löst to him; his soul was as a night 
That hath no Moon to hallow or bedight! 
He did philosophize until he found 
No resting place to stay his wingéd flight, 
No voice, no guide, no compass, and no bound; 
He löst the goal he sought, no Heav^nly-haven found. 
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XXX. 

His youth passed merrily, in all the joy 
That woos those days to rest, but ne'er to die ; 
O, who was not the happier when a boy? 
Bome through the busy world without a sigh, 
A pangless heart, a bright and tearless eye; 
Ere time hath wrought upon thy brain the cares 
That häng like shackles, ever bome to ply 
Their ruthless hands, that he who suffers bears 
A world of wingless woe, no brighter portion shares. 



XXXI. 

On passed the moming of his life, till came 
That major mom, to him of greater glee, 
The ushVer of his manhood, and his name : 
" Lord Harrie !" 'twas a jovial sight to see 
Him on that night in meny company, 
Feasting on beef, and quaffing ale and wine; 
While in the garb of ancient chivalry 
He dränk to King and Queen, and placed divine 
Bacchus on high : " O what a glorious cup is thine!" 
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CANTO I. 17 

XXXIL 

And with his name came wealth, a goodly store, 

A noble Abbey, too, of ancient fame, 

Where Monks had often sang and trod before, 

And prayed that none would e'er the place defame ; 

Where Nuns had led a Xxi^perhaps of shame; — 

For beads, and prayers, and crosses, all were there 
Crumbling to dust, and here and there a name 

Carved on an old oak panel chaste and rare, 

Whichgrimlyseemed to speak, and mutter forth a prayer. 



XXXIII. 

O, how the past will linger round a spöt 
Like ghosts that haunt the places of the dead, 
And hallow it with thoughts ! — the human lot 
Speaks more when there^s but relics left instead ! 
The life is gone, but visions hath not fled; 
They waken us to life, and we dream o'er 
And o'er again, until the slumb'ring head 
Speaks of the past, and gloometh in the lore 
For centuries in sleep, awaken*d ne*er before 1 

c 
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XXXIV. 

It was a stately place, of Norman style 
Of architecture, and surpassing grand; 
With parks, where deer would glance, and prancing while 
Away their fold along the sunny strand, 
Or lie in flocks, like Genii on the land ; 
Sheltered and loved, not hunted for a race : 
They ne*er had known nor felt man*s cruel hand 
Which lays so many low in one proud chase ; 
They were as flowers and trees, — to beautify the place. 



XXXV- 

Tinie's hand had wrought upon the work of man 
That oft-told tale : destruction and decay! 
But nature bloomed in beauty, though o^erran 
With weed and thistle; round the walls so gray 
The aged ivy grew in green array; 
The sturdy oak, the willow and the pine 
Flourished as in the zenith of their day, 
A home for songsters, shelter for the kine 
Who loved to stroU at eve and *neath those bowers recline. 



CANTO I. 19 

XXXVI. 

And there still grew the jasmine and the rose, 
Though wild, yet beautiful and fraught with scent 
The honeysuckle clustered o'er hedgerows, 
Gold'ning the border'd meadows, not content 
To bloom in solitary banishment; 
There too still flourish'd by a little brook 
The sweet forget-me-not, so secret pent 
*Midst the high grass, as if 'twere bom to look 
Upon itself, nor peep at twilight ont the nook. 



XXXVII. 

There too at eve the cuckoo's note was heard, 
Plaintive and low, that bird of one sad song, 
Loving the silence of the wood, scarce stirrad 
With faintest whispers ; there unseen and long 
She woos, though not to her love*s life belong ! 
There too the nightingale from her high bower 
Warbled at eve, the sweetest of the throng; 
And the celestial lark, who hath the power 
To wing away thy soul at morn and evening hour, 
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XXXVIII. 

And there still shone the sun upon the sea, 
In the far distance silvering the spray, 
Rising and setting *midst the drapery 
Of nameless tints, — till mellowing away 
Löst for the glory of another day; 
And there ceased not the moon and stars to shine 
On naturens night, and all the earth was gay, 
Save the old Abbey cmmbling in decline, 
As mortal as the man whose bones it did enshrine. 



XXXIX. 

Here dwelt Lord Harrie for a while, and won 
The hearts of all where'er he turned his way ; 
On one more noble never shone a sun ; 
His soul was bom for no unhallow*d day, 
Nor did his virtues long unfruitful lay : 
The peasants' friend — the cotters at the hearth 
Oft praised the Lord of yon old Abbey gray ; 
And well they knew his lineage, and his birth 
Was one of annual joy, of rustic song and mirth. 



CANTO I. 21 



• XL. 



Howfraughtwithpleasure are the sights andscenes 

Of village homes, — the cradles of our land ! 

O well for him who in his childhood gleans 

Some early recoUections, for they stånd 

Rich as a statue worked by mem'ry*s hand : 

The church, the meadows, and the lanes o*ergrown 

With nature's toys, all fraught with gladness, and 
The gurgling brook which, roUing o'er each stone, 

Murmurs in mystic notes to mortal harps unknown. 



XLL 

The village maids, whose eyes are full of love, 
Whose bosoms beat the purer in such air, 
Innocent, gentle, constant as the döve, 
Whose hearts are faithful to the one they share, 
Unpoison'd with the breath of " van^t/s fair !" 
They are as nature made them ! — all the gold 
Of Woman's worth and loveliness is there, 
And mellow*d into being ; to unfold 
Such charms enchain thine heart, and woo thee to behold. 
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XLII, 

The village children at their baby play, 
Dancing and skipping, bounding as the roe, 
Chirping like sparrows on a sunny day, 
Wading the brook, and prattling to and fro; 
Oj who could deem them in a world of woe ? 
There too the mother, cradling on her knee 
Her last fond charge, though bom in many a throe, 
Yet her life's treasure : oh, how sweet to see 
Her fondle o'er, and muse into futurity ! 



XLIII. 

And yet, withal, Lord Harriets heart did weep ! 
And why, few knew, though some were heard to say 
He*d loved and löst; for he was wont to keep 
His sorrows to himself, and night and day 
Brood o*er the past, however dark the way; 
And little reverenced he his home, — there seemed 
A void — a, future — yet without a ray 
Of hope to guide him to that goal, redeem'd 
Of the long cherish'd soul of whom he daily dreani*d. 



CANTO I. 28 



» 
XLIV. 



His heart was restless, as when on the wave 
Is toss'd a wreck without a guide or course; 
Löst to the world, and ebbing to the grave, 
Though sun and moon may smile upon the corse, 
Or look as if prophetic of remorse : 
A seething wilderness of blackish blue, 
Which to his eye had often been a source 
Of joy and gladness, loving long to view 
From clifF to rock the waves* proud marshaird retinue. 



XLV. 

Day after day, and month on month rolled by, 
Yet none could soothe nor calm his throbbing brain ; 
And if perchance they caught his anxious eye, 
*Twas but to leave him sådder far again; 
To soothe such heart, ålas ! 'tis idle — ^vain ! 
Some recommended change of scene, — the world, — 
To wing away the past and present stain, 
And bring new hopes, new visions bright unfurPd — 
O ! could the dead but speak, how many thus are hurVd. 
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XLVI. 

Then did he flee that Abbey*s ancient hall, 
And cared not whither, över land or sea ! 
A broken heart, in bittemess as gäll, 
He fell to reckless and rude company, 
From love to wine and midnight revelry; 
He sought the circles of the rich and gay, 
And little recked he what he went to see 
As long as he was meny night and day; 
Yet the heart's cruel fan would keep the fire at play. 



XLVII. 

Fast flew his wealth, and little recked he why; 
The future was no past nor present thought; 
The energy of youth can ne*er descry 
The woes it wreaks upon the flesh, when caught 
In showers like buds that droop with rain o*erfraught ; 
He stayéd not to think upon a fall, 
A crushing crisis was to him as naught ! 
And when it came, bringing a shock o'er all, 
He smiled, and deeméd it a momentary fall. 



CANTO I. 25 



XLVIII. 



Alas ! not for the present; for the past 
Had left a future which was sad to trace; 
Life seemed now a reality, and cast 
Upon the earth to find a resting-place 
He deem'd a bitter pang, and then apace 
Thought o*er and o*er where he could fly to be 
Unseen, unknown,— or wished another face 
Would hide his own : at last in reverie 
He sailed away from home, this Island of the sea. 



CANTO II. 



I. 

Seven years Lord Harriets long-deserted home 
Ne*er saw the shadow of his anxious eye, 
For the wide universe he still did roam 
From east to west, and little recked he why ; 
Though oft he sang a sorry lullaby. 
His tales, his travels, and the lands he saw 
May fiU another page — now passing by 
We'll seek the present, nor the curtain draw ; 
For time alone can guild, and winnow com from 
straw 
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II. 

Now there was mirth and merry-making — song, 
Within his ancient home, and ghostly halls ; 
Day after day passed merrily along, 
Each bringing tidings, and as measured falls 
The clock upon the stairs, or moming calls 
Of crowing cock upon the listening ear, 
So seemed his step, a welcome to the walls ; 
All looked for him, and as the day drew near 
Counted the hours, and watched which would bring up 
the rear. 

III. 

The morning rose, a bright and glorious mom ! 
It seemed to smile upon his care-worn brow ; 
As he marched on and watched the path so lorn 
Thoughts foUowed thoughts; oh, if he could but now 
Forget the past ! but no, it came I trow. 
If meni*ry's e*er more faithful, it is when 
A spot's united with some solemn vow ; 
The eye, the ear, the heart, O sad to ken ! 
Re-echo, doubly wounding rend the feelings then ! 
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IV. 

But we'll not dwell upon it ; O, 'tis vain, 
'Tis madness to regret, and ponder o'er ! 
We think by this to wipe away the stain ; 
Ålas ! 'tis to increase it still the more ; 
If stifled, then 'twill rend the heart at core. 
Sometimes 'twill rest, unwatch'd, unguarded lie 
Like hidden mines of golden-treasured lore ; 
Or like a spark that's fanned we scarce know why 
Into a burning mäss from which we cannot fly. 



v. 

He came — he passed along, and wandered o'er 
His home once loved, forsaken and alone ; 
His eyes, scarce raised, were fixed upon the floor, 
And little deemed he who were dead and gone ; 
He seemed to all immoveable as stone ; 
Till waking from his reverie, his eye 
Rested on them, and then he spake of one 
And many more who still perchance were nigh : 
His friends, his foes, yea, all came universally. 
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VL 

O, what a change will oft come o*er a man 
Through sun and sea, and sleepless nights ! their power 
Is stamped upon the head with many a bran, 
Making one*s summer as an autumn flower, 
Threatened and marred by many a cloud whose lour 
Hängs o'er as 'twere an emblem of despair : 
The locust blight, that thrcatens to devour 
Life's life lhat*s nurtured with a cradle care 
From infancy the bud that springs to manhood there. 



VII. 

Some knew him not, and silently looked on 
Until they saw some token that *twas he : 
A glimpse of that which in the past had shone 
Upon his visage bright in harmony ; 
A smile of love, of fondness, sympathy ; 
His voice, his actions, and a certain scar ; 
A reminiscence of his revelry, 
Or duel which he fought, or measured spar ; 
This marked his handsome forehead high and regular. 
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VIII. 

" Yes, *tis my Lord," was whispered round by all — 
" He's come, he's come ! " was echoed from afar — 
A happier day that reverential hall 
Had ne'er seen since 'midst chivalry's proud står 
He j oined the bowl of Bacchus' bright nectar. 
The village Maids 'gan dancing in a ring, 
And memly the Boys did shout, " Hurrah ! " 
The Harper tuned the long forsaken string, — 
That note of joy he since had ne'er been known to sing. 



IX. 

Lord Harrie felt the happier : — how sweet 
It is to be again with those we knew 
In childhood*s days, when all with welcomé greet,— 
When hearts and hands are pressing to indue 
A welcome, eager to be first to view ! 
There is a rapture in the sight ; his home 
Was dearer now, and merrily time flew. 
And yet withal, o'er hill and dale he'd roam 
At midnight,and museo^er theocean's rock-bound foam. 
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One night he rested on his couch, and lay 
With sleepless eyelids, though he thought of rest, 
Of present hope, of passing joy ; away — 
Of youthful days, which once were doubly blest, 
Of one whose name was cherished, loved, caress'd 
A sleep came o'er at last ; there shone a gleam 
Of sunshine, a reflection from the west ! 
A halo bright, as if from Heaven to stream 
Through clouds of many hues — a visionary dream. 



XL 

He dreamt that he was bome upon a cloud 
Of glorious colors, whose surpassing hue 
Threw a sweet light o'er all ; a sable shroud 
Hung far beneath, and hidden from his view 
Was Earth, — a wildemess ! and as he flew 
He heard no voice, but an upraiséd hand 
(To hush the winds if they too swiftly blew) 
Was there, seeming to silence him, and bland 
It waved him to and fro along that fairy land. 
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XII. 

Speechless he lay; there passed before his eye 
As 'twere a höst of Ängels clothed in light ; 
Yet they seemed shadows, for when passing by 
The stars were seen to twinkle through, and bright, 
And numberless they peered as when *tis night; 
Onward they past, and when the bright array 
Had vanished, wrapt in silken garments white 
Was seen a maid as Sappho fair, to lay 
Beside a handsome youth ; — Phaon, her love for aye ! 



XIII. 

He looked, there was an Island on a sea ; 
Bright shone the sun, 'twas solitary, lone; 
There came a fragrance on the breeze, and he 
Scented its sweetness, and there was a throne 
Placed in the centre built of precious stone, 
Which sparkling shot forth many a tinted ray 
Upon the flowers and grass, and then a tone 
Of music came like harps untaught to play, 
Save by the listless winds, which beautify the lay. 
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XIV. 

It was a lovely spöt ; for here and there 
Were falling waters running to the sea, 
Do^vn caverned rocks, *long many a vaJley fair, 
Covered with verdure ; naturens harmony 
Shone forth and smiled, with love in ecstasy ! 
Winter*s keen frost and snow ne'er came to mar; 
But summeras sun in all his purity 
Shone e'er by day, and then at night afar 
The silver moon rode o*er, with many a twinklingstar. 



XV. 

And as he watched, he saw upon the beach 
The Maiden and the Youth, and resting there 
They looked upon each other ; but no speech 
E*er 'scaped the lips of either, for the fair 
Was dumb with love, and he through overcare ; 
Both wept, — tears fell, and falling turned to blood ! 
He shuddered at the sight, and in despair 
Wrenchédhis hands, and sigh'd that he e*er woo*d, 
And had a loving heart so little understood. 
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XVI. 

Now changed thedream, forthey had fled away; 
Once more deserted was the lovely isle. 
While he upon the cloud still dreaming lay 
There came the hand to waft him : for awhile 
He cleft the heavens, then lighted on a pile 
Of human ashes, — 'twas the raart of love 1 
And on the pinnade stood one whose smile 
Was full of purity, and far above 
Was seen a golden cross, and on the top a döve. 



XVII. 

And far beneath, as in a dark abyss, 
Another pile of the same size and hue, — 
The ashes of the guilty, those whose kiss 
Had oft polluted virtuoiis lips — ^who slew, 
In coldest blood, love's own and hallow'd few ! 
And on the pinnade stood one whose face 
Was full of anger, round his form he drew 
A lash, whose many thongs did interface ; 
Yet, with one swing they rose, and cirded round the base. 
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XVIII. 

Then the döve coo'd, and 'neath the golden cross 
Teemed forth love*s martyrs of each age and race, — 
Maiden and youth who*d bome life*s bitter dross, 
And slept the sleep that hath no time nor place ; 
Woo'd from the world for Heavenlier hearts to grace. 
Each face was happy, and each eye was bland, 
Full, free, and lovely — salient to trace 
The cross ; and then assembling in a band. 
Sang sweetest songs which long did echo o*er the land ! 



XIX. 

And from the other teemed a seething crowd 
In wild confusion, fraught with many a throe ; 
Dark was each visage, and each form a shroud ; 
Youth was no more, for age had crept to sow 
On each the seeds of punishment and woe : 
And he, who in the centre held the lash, 
Did hurl it in the air, and high and low 
It smote each being like the lightning's flash; 
And there arose a cry, not death*s, but torturous gnash ! 
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XX. 

Weaker and weaker grew the mingled cries ; 
Fainter and fainter grew the songs of joy; 
For these, were rising into orient skies, 
And those, were drifting reckless as a buoy 
Grappling with time to torture, not destroy ! 
AVhile he still cradled on the cloud did lie, 
And still the hand its office to employ, — 
A sail-like shadow, whose opacity 
Was not of earth, imbrued with stränge lucidity. 



XXI. 

All vanished ! and again the Isle appeared : 
Now was it gay with merry dance and song, 
More lovely than before ; and as he neared 
Was seen a bridal pair and happy throng. 
All smiled with joy ; and as they passed along 
They strewed some flowers upon the way, which lay 
Blooming upon the path, and doubly strong 
They grew, and springing graced \S\^fairy way, 
Decking and scenting all, e'en to the watefs spray. 
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XXII, 

There was an altar, and a priest who stood 
Beside it with a crown upon his head ; 
And an hymeneal song was sung and woo'd 
Them to his presence ; softly they were led 
By ten fair virgins, who then kneeling spread 
A scroU before them writ in letters gold ; 
The priest then turning to the bridegroom said, 
" Behold, O Youth, thy love ! before*s unroUed 
Love*s law, each read, thy God hath blest thee manifokl." 



XXIII. 

Then in the sky was seen a little cloud, 
Whicb spread o'er the horizon's placid pole, 
Wrapping those many colors in a shroud ; 
E'en as when naturens angry glories roll, 
And fill with awe, or elevate the soul. 
His guide had vanished, and he saw po more ; 
But on his ear the salient waters stole, 
And tossed him like a bubble o*er and o'er, 
Till like a long löst heart, he found a haven'd shore ! 
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XXIV. 

Then as he woke there burst upon his eyes, 
Far to the east, aurara's golden glow, 
Tinting the limpid twilight of the skies : 
Twinborn, yet twain till eve, when white as snow 
The nestling clouds again that light pillow ; 
And the lark soaring sang so shrilly clear, 
Fraught with a song that fain would overflow ; 
And all the earth was happy, yet more dear 
Had been a darker mom to one whose heart was drear. 



XXV. 

What could the vision be, he asked ; " To teach 
My heart its follies, and to love again ? . 
O *tis a wreck, now shattered on the beach ! 
No builder s skill can ride it o'er the main, 
Though fain I'd try to rid me of its pain ; 
And if my lot such bittemess to heal, 
Then could I love and fondle o'er my fåne : 
Twere crime to wed, and bleed some heart to feel 
What I have felt, and oft for hours cannot conceal ! " 
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XXVI. 

And as he wandered o'er the world's väst maze, 
Blighted and lom, yet loving to caress, 
IndifTrent to its vanity or praise, 
Shom of its sancity — that charm whose dress 
Stirs many a soul to woo and to possess, — 
He found an idol for his troubled heart, 
Fair as Aspasia ! one whose loveliness 
Shot to his soul, of Albion^s blood a part : 
Leila by name he woo*d, yet knew not lover's art 



XXVII. 

She was a perfect Hebe 1 all the eye 
Could see t'adinire was read a thousand ways ; 
Full in the bud of maidenhood, whose sky 
Hath woo*d the spring, and mellVing into days 
Of riper suns, more virginal in ways : 
A very deity, so fully fraught 
With nature's charms, — that beauty which conveys 
To the souVs being, purity and thought, 
Yet loveliness, ålas ! oft fades through being caught 
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XXVIII. 

Her hair was dark as that of a branett, 
Softer than silk, and lavishingly long ; 
A charm on neck, on head a coronet ; 
Graceful as Moon-shine, when as if in song 
She bursts through clouds and shadows down side-long 
An eye of the same hue, oft sparkling bright, 
And languishing whenever love was strong 
On some past joy, then fell the flashing Hght 
From starry gems, to calm and hallowed shades of night. 



XXIX. 

Her eyebrows arching with her forehead fair ; 
A moulded nose of type but rarely seen, 
Tending to Grecian, — finely outlined there 
"Were traits of goodness,*' visible I ween 
To all, so marked, yet so sweetly serene ; 
And lips all love, as ruby as a rose, 
Closed,not compressed, — with ease they would convene 
When silent, or in soUtude^s repose, 
But when they ope*d to smile, O what would interpose ? 



CANTO II. 41 



XXX. 



Two rows of teeth, as alabaster clear, — 
Bright polished gems, whiter than winter^s snow ! 
O 'twas a beauteous sight to see them peer 
From out that mouth so shaded with their glow, 
But lovelier far to watch their ebb and flow ; 
A merry, dimpled, sympathising chin ; 
The face in profile, none could e'er forego 
To mark a gentle curve from ear, within 
A rosy dimpled cheek, — a fair and waxen skin. 



XXXI. 

o Woman, *tis for thee to mould the man I 
Thou mak'st his path, whatever it may be I 
Thy gentle hand will guide him o*er life's spän ; 
Thy love will cheer him in to ecstasy ; 
Thy voice will soothe his passion mightily ; 
Thine eye has speech when oft the tongue is mute, 
And volumes speak so soft and silently, — 
Reproof, shame, sympathy, all feelings shoot : 
Hate in its scornful frown, and love in lyre and lute ! 
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XXXII. 

Tis thine to be submissive, and engage 
His heart and soul with smiles of winning art ; 
*Tis thine to calm him in his headlong råge ; 
Tis thine to solace and refine his hearL 
With thee love rules, O how acute's that dart ! 
" Thy lips are eloquent ;" thy tears have wriing 
A sigh from many a wretch ; thy part 
Is but to sweeten life ; each manly tongue 
Re-echoes it, nor should thy virtues be unsung. 



XXXIII. 

Who, musing o*er thy symmetry, could ne^er 
Feel his eye swim, and heart and pulse beat high ? 
Who could behold thee, and not crave to share 
His life with thine ? Thy beauty doth not lie 
In sordid lust ! " And who when thou art nigh " 
(Loving thy virtue) " would not cease to sin," 
And sink beneath the shadow of thine eye ? 
Thou mak'st Man's brain through adoration swim : 
He's löst with in thy soul, yet hesi tåtes to win ! 
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XXXIV. 



" o Woman, lovely Woman !" I have found 
A balm in thee beyond what tongue can teach ; 
And bittemess and woe ; and to expound 
Thyself would^st lack the eloquence of speech : 
Thou hast the will, but not the power to preach. 
And thou*rt not perfect ! I have found the möss 
Upon thy bosom hiding a false beach ; 
Many have fallen o*er this sad emboss : 
" Thou'rt Gold and Silver," yet, ålas ! thou art alloyed 
with dross. 

XXXV. 

Thy happy heart is pliant, blithe and gay, 
Kind, loving, fond, affectionate and meek ; 
And yet withal, thou liv'st more for a day, — 
Like sunny flowers so delicate and weak ! 
Thou lean'st on Man, who fondles o'er thy cheek : 
He is thy stay ; and when thou bringest forth 
His effigy in pain and sorrow's wreak, 
He feels for thee and thine ; thy priceless worth 
I ween were dearer felt, if thine were few on Earth. 
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XXXVI. 

He deemeth thee a choice and precious prize ; 
Loves thee the more for innocence of heart ; 
Simplicity finds favour in his eyes, — 
If wrought with sense 'twill to the life impart 
A winning charm without a cunning art. 
Thou*st fairn in weakness, ris'n in love ; and he 
Alone is happy who has sought the mart 
Of virtue : his reward through life will be 
The veriest breath of heaven, — e*en to futurity. 



XXXVII. 

To hate, to scorn, to sigh, to weep, to love 
Are passions of the heart oft blent in one ; 
And 'tis as idle e'er to try to glove 
One mighty impulse, as to sweep the sun 
From Heaven ere his daily work is done ! 
Our hearts are planets, and our satellites 
Revolving fall not, but in order run ; 
We have our days of darkness, starry nights ; 
Our rising, setting, balancing between the ether lights. 
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XXXVIII. 

o, hate the Man who swears there is no G(j|d, — 
Scom e'en his footsteps, they are doubly curst ; 
O, sigh for her who found this Earth a sod ; 
Weep for a life that's falPn through bloody thirst ; 
Hope, there's a happier place when life*s revers*d. 
Love nature, love thy Maker, ne' er forget 
Thy souYs His own, nor grudging place Him first ; 
And love thy fellows, never heedless let 
Woman's endearing charms make thee an anchoret ! 



XXXIX. 

The day is thine ! the night's alone for thee 
To slake thy brain, — it needeth such repose ; 
Had art ne'er changed it into day, then we 
Had known less mortal agony and woes ; 
It hath a charm for many, spite its throes. 
Sleep with the Sun, *twill wake thee when 'tis day, 
And thou shalt reap a blessing, for the rose 
If nursed will bloom, nor childless pine away. 
Many have lived to mock, till they have rued their way. 
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XL. 

'Tis a divine, a noble, chaste decree 
That man should join his heart and soul to one 
In virtue*s path ; had the forbidden tree 
Ne'er tempted Eve and Heaven's goal won, 
I ween we'd dwell 'neath that eternal Sun ! 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard its spell, 
Nor heart conceived its beauties ; many run 
And falling groan like that great Infidel 
Whose conscience owned at last there was a Heaven 
and HelL 

XLL 

Ye who have sought, and seeking found a joy 
Beyond all others, in whatever sphere, — 
Who, who can say it hath not an alloy ? 
There*s but a shadow of perfection here : 
No battle^s won without a sorry bier. 
The bar, the mart, the field, love, fame, and all 
Ambition goads us to, but disappear 
As dreams ; we falling rise, and rising fall : 
Through making earthly gods, we're vassals bom in 
thralL 
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XLII. 



Lord Harrie sought and found a joy in lo ve : 
He woo'd and won sweet Leila for his own ; 
She was the olive branch — the turtle döve — 
A balm in desolation — happ*ly flown 
To grace his path so solitary, lone ; 
A gleam of sunshine in a cloudy sky ; 
A Heavenly shower when naturens sunk to moan ; 
A harbour when no other refuge's nigh ; 
A desert flower to smile, when all around is wry. 



XLIII. 

O ye who linger on life's troubled way, 
And deem it hath but little joy for thee, — 
Though thou^rt an atom formed of its clay, 
Moulded and fashioned by a wise decree, — 
Thou hast the Image of the Deity ! 
Why should'st thou weep, and sow thy tares, and till 
The Earth as rot ? Thou hast a jubilee 
Here and hereafter, — follow it, and fill 
Thy heart with gladness, nor forget God^s codicil ? 
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XLIV. 

Why bathe in Lethe's stream before thy day ? 
If come it must, O haste not to its goal ! 
Tis but the brute that hasteth to the prey ; 
Sate not thy heart as heedless of thy soul ; 
Thy days are surely within thy controL 
And as thy works, so shall be thy reward ! 
Hide not thy heart unread upon thy jole, 
And guard thy actions, vigilantly ward 
Against debasing ills, or a designing hörde. 



XLV. 

Lord Harrie, in his youth, had wom the weed 
Of life*s own bittemess, and bome it well ; 
Whate^er his glory, and whate'er his creed, 
Godless, or guiltless, it were vain to tell, — 
'Twill not regenerate the more we dwell. 
Manhood had quenched the fi'ry står of youth, 
Passion was o*er and nestled in its cell. 
And all the nobler soul was there, forsooth, 
Faithful as harvest Moon, fraught with the light of truth. 
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XLVI. 

The world had passed before him as a dream : 
Its folly, vanity, and empty show 
No more a thought of solace ; this his theme, — 
To dwell with Leila in his home, and know 
No soul save hers, and love's löst grief forego ! 
Not so with her ; her nymph-like fancy thought 
Of " tideless seas," and skies of cloudless glow, 
In lands afar, where naturens charms are caught 
And bome upon the breeze, with fragrancy o'erwrought. 



XLVII. 

O ! Woman, *tis a task for Man to please 
Thy whims and fancies, though he loves thee well : 
While he*s for quietude and couching ease, 
Thou art for vanity's enticing bell, 
And 'gainst its tinkle, rarely thou'lt rebel ; 
Yet seem'st thou moulded in another sphere 
To bear him upward with thy lively spell 1 
But hath not honey wax, and life a bier? 
To follow thee in all, hath cost thee many a tear ! 
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XLVIII. 

Thou mak'st thy wish with future unforeseen, 
The path is straight, nor narrow to thine eye ; 
Thy fancy pictures it a valley green, 
Smiling in slumber, sweetly gliding by, — 
A stream unruffled 'neath a balmier sky ! 
As skims the gull, or soars the singing lark, 
Awak'ning nature with her melody, 
E'en so with thee : Thou art the weaker bark ! 
Oft foUowing thy sai^, we sink into the dark. 



XLIX. 



Lord Harrie pondered o*er her cherished whim, 
While his soul coiled from the yet sleepless past ; 
With joy his mem'ry's eye awoke to limn 
Our picturesque little Island ; to contrast 
Its sylvan scenes with that no clime's surpass'd ! 
Won her to follow him, and loving light 
Where flowers unsullied know not winter's blast, 
Blooming by day, and laughing in the night, I 

Midst sunny seas and skies: — the/aÄr^**IsLE of WightI' 



CANTO III. 



The moming rose!—- and with the Sun 
The glory of the day begun ; 
High in the Heavens the morning står 
Shone with her twinkling light afar, 
And gently fading, as the day 
Approached, to waft her on her way. 
While the dark vapours o'er the west 
Were rousing from their drowsy rest, 
Seeming to feel the Solar light, 
A sweet refresher from the night, 
The blushing bud, the drooping flower, 
Awoke as sensitive of power, 
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And gaily ope*d to breathe the balm 

Of moming air so softly calm. 

The laughing valley danced with glee, 

As revelling in ecstasy; 

The dew o'er nature woke to sigh, 

And waft a blessing to the sky. 
Such was the mom when Harrie rose, 

I ween ne*er from a night*s repose, 

And combed his locks of aubum hue, 

More golden when his eye was blue. 

Ah ! then in youth that flowing hair 

Hung o'er a forehead high and fair — 

0'er eyes which knew not grief nor care. 

Still there was left a passing trace 

Of former days, of comelier grace : — 

The casket with a tarnished face. 

His heart was joyous as the mom, 

And eager as the huntsman's horn 

Calling its comrades to the chase, 

'Midst restless ninners for a race. 

! ye who hunt the fallow deer, 

1 ween have need to shed a tear; 
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Surely such slaughter leaves behind 
Some sony wreck upon the mind ; 
For who's so hardened or so blind 
To hearts so gentie, shily kind ; 
To torture limbs so sweetly blent, 
And life so purely innocent, 
Is crime — a curséd precedent ! 
But ye who hunt the wily fox, 

I ween should glory in his groans ; 
Nor spare the limbs the parting shocks 

That rend his flesh and wiry bones ; 
And crying, say, ** O ! that 'twere mine * 
To slay e'en more such blöts as thine." 
O ! ye who hunt for love are ye 
Who blight the blossom, spare the 

tree; 
Or, having gained the final goal, 
Live one in one and soul in soul. 
No hour, no day, then seems too long, 
But life one universal song ; 
And if a Leila for Harrie, 

Or if a Harrie for Leila, 
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It seems for lovers to foresee 

Naught but its beauties from afar, 
And dove-like flying seek to share 
That rest $o balmy to the fair ; 
To clasp love*s idol to the breast, 
Rocking each other to that rest 
Known but to those so sweetly blest, — 
Like birds in some sequestered nest 

Now are our heroes on the wave 
Crossing the Solenfs waters, 

T* a land of noble hearts and brave, 
T' a land of laughing daughters. 
Never had moming shone so bright 
I ween, as then, for the lovely light 
Looked sweeter than Her moon's at night 
The spray of tlie Ocean woke from sleep, 
As if aware 'twas a day to keep, 
And danced with joy 'neath the sunlight's sheen, 
Sparkling like gems of an em*rald green. 
The breeze bore them on to that Isle so fair, 
With a gentle swell and a balmy air, 
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One heart at the Chine e'er the bark was 

there : 
O! Vecta* never had looked so fair. 
The land rose laughing to the sky 
Where naturens ** rocked in herself to vie," 
Blooming unmarred with autumn's sigh, 
Or winds that sweep with howling cry. 
Ever awake is the tiniest flowV 
To waft her scents from her secret bow'r, 
Bashfiil and blushing, as if aware 
Of the charm, the innocence of the fair. 
How sacred's the bosom that woos to spare ! 

On comes the bark with rocking pride, 
Approaching the pretty town of Ryde, 
Where lily villas peer through trees, 
Breathing repose, unsullied ease, 
And noble terraces bom to be 
The lordly homes of luxury ; 
The Victoria Club, so graceful and free, 
Its verandah and miniature battery ; 

* Vecta or Vectis, the ancient name of the Island. 
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Turrets and steeples, and toi^ring spires 

A\liich gleam in the sunshine like so many fires; 

And Yachts in the Harbour ready to sail 

For a bahny breeze or a swifter gale; 

And a Pier that shoots like the beaming light 

Of bull's-eye lantem in the night, 

Wliereon are seen, when the sun is down, 

The winning maids firom the merry town, 

With cheeks all dimpling into smiles, 

And sparkling eyes that sunnier Isles 

Would covet, ah! like twinkling stars, 

Vying sly Venus or bright Mars, 

Like swans on a less ruffled tide. 

Or birds of Paradise, they glide ; 

£ach step so gentle sofdy light, 

Like whispering echoes bom for flight 

O I here the eye will rest awhile 

To mark the beauties of this Isle ; 

And ear will listen gladly long 

To nature mellowed into song. 

And heart leap with a double joy, 

Unchecked, unsuUied with alloy ; 
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It is a land for those wfao pine 
To pictnre life at artisf s skrine, 
Who love their rambling steps to 

bend 
Where vaHeys langh and rivers wend, 
'Long meny meadows, shady delis, 
Caves, cavems, fissmes, hidden cells. 
And falling, dance in miith away 
To seas which dash diem into spray. 

Here to a hill surpassing fair 
Our Heroes roved, and resting there, 
Looked on the Town, which fai below 
In miniature seemed to and fro 
To rock, so cradled 'neath the trees 
Which whisper to the passing breeze, 
And stånd erect as if in pride. 
To nurse no other Town but Ryde ! 
The sea, too, sparkled bluely bright, 
Foaming in glory and delight ; 
There fast the groaning waves divide, 
And dash upon that ruffled tide. 
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And meeting leave the silver spray 
To pass in sweeter shades away — 
While earth is canopied above 
With skies that whisper nought save 

love ; 
And there's a sweetness on the breeze, 
So pure, so balmy, that tVould please 
The chastest taste, — e'en Sappho there 
I ween had wept not in despair ; 
O I here Erato ever sings 
In fields of Love, and gently wings 
Her way through groves and myrtle bowers 
Which breathe of Heaven's Elysium hours. 
O ! none can picture, none can trace 
On earth a fairer dwelling-place. 

Now sinks the sun in rosy west ; 
Nature is sweetly hushed in rest, 
And all her harbingers save one 
Are nesting with the setting sun, 
While she is pouring, plaintive, long 
Unbroken her harmonious song, 
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And loudly warbling, tells the tale, 
That 'tis thy voice sweet nightingale ; 
'Tis thine to charm the soul away 
To shores where love is wont to stay ; 
Tis thine, O songster ! thine the power 
To while away an ev*ning hour, 
And make the happiest, saddest feel 
The joys that sate, and sorrows heal ; 
O ! he who*s heard remembers long 
The music of thy ceaseless song. 
Here eagerly with head incUned, 
Her tresses waving in the wind, 
Sat Leila lisfning like that bird, 

Who fain would imitate the strain 
Of all the tribe — each human word, 

And mocking tum it o'er again ; 
To her it was a new delight, 

How often heedless as unheard 
Will pass like visions of the night 

A charm which nature never slurred ; 
But woos US onward for to share 
Earth's biooms and blossoms, minus care ! 
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And Harrie watching her reclined ; 
O ! what revolved within his mind ? 

I ween there never rose a flame 
From hearts of love and coals of fire, 
With greater eagemess to gain 

The object of its fond desire, 
And clasp with an unwonted zeal 
Those vinely tendrils which aneal 
Too strong, too piercing, and too true 
To 'scape the vision in a view. 
There was a tint upon her cheek, 
And her dark eye-balls mildly meek 
Stood fixed as trance-like for a while, 
And looked he vainly for a smile, 
Until the wooing of that lay 
Had ceased to charm her soul away. 
And. then her lily hand he pressed, 
For her to list — and thus addressed : 
" Leila, the song has charmed thee well, 
Methinks without a parallel ; 
But there are other charms so nigh, 
Twould seem a crime to pass theni by, 
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For *tis the lap of nature*s nurse, 

The sweetest spöt in universe, 

Yon Moon is maxching up the sky, 

Seeming herself to deify ; 

Härd by a står surpassing bright, 

Which sheds o'er earth a fainter light, 

I ween 'twould loose its * deathless spell,' 

If we did but the nearer dwell, 

And knew that lovely effluence — bom — 

A vesper dark on sunny mom ; 

Below rides on the silver sea, 

The fishefs bark right merrily ; 

Beneath the village in that rest, 

Which sweedy woos each evening guest, 

And naturens richest foliage falls 

0'er valley, lawn, and noble halls ; 

To drown the eye, to sate the heart, 

Are passions of ideal art ; 

To conquer love and feed the soul 

Are passions from a richer goal ; 

The one's a momentaiy toy, 

The othefs an everlasting joy ; 
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And if 'tis in my power to gain 
Thee thus, I ween another life 

Will sweeten mine and wipe the stain, 
Or draw as 'twere a murdVer s knife, 

That's made my bosom beat for years 

In quick successive throbbing tears." 

Then as he ceased, as if to chide, 
She thus addressing him replied : — 

" O ! Harrie, if 'twere mine to cheer 
A heart in grief 'twere doubly dear, 
But why should I be asked to share 
The wounds another would not spare ? 
There is a bird, the gentle Döve, 
' Who'll pair but once and pair in love ;' 
And should another mate be placed 
To grace her side, *tis vainly graced, 
Then there*s no wooing by that side, 
But cooing reft of beauty's pride ; 
And let the sea shine bluely bright, 
Or sparkle neath a ruddier light, 
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And moon and stars awaken night 
With songs that fly in fancy's flight, 
And earth rehearse a sweeter strain, — 
O ! Harrie, 'tis as idly vain, 
For hearts can never bloom again ! 
But now farewell, for mantling fast 

Speeds on the night, and I away — 
O ! when another twilight's past, 

May Heaven reward a happier day ! " 
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Hark ! there's a song along the shore, 
And gently glides the muffled oar ; 
Proudly the mariner in glee 
Rides rocking on that silver sea; 
And bringing home his nightly spoil, 
Gloats o'er — as glorying in his toil ; 
With bronzéd face and ruddy cheek, 
His iron hand and frame bespeak 
That he hath seen full many a freak 
Of sun and sea's unfettered wreak, 
But heeds it not — so nobly free, 
The wilder wave the merrier he, 
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And sings " No other home for me 
Than rocks and shoals and sleepless sea; 
For day and night, and night and day, 
I roam and sail away, away ! " 

Who sails around the harbour now 
With waving pennon — gaudy prow ? 
A voice cries merrily "Aha ! 
We bear Lord Harrie and Leila ! " 
And harps are tuned and minstrels sing 

This song, which, borne upon the wind, 
Is sweeten*d in its issuing, — 

Like love o'erpow*ring from the mind : — 



" Away, away ! — ^we'11 sail away 
Över the sparkling waters ; 
The sun is up, our Island's gay, 
And merry are our daughters. 



Choriis — Away, away ! 

We'll tune and play 
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And Noddies Hill^ is seen with pride, 
Where hösts rolled down that hilly side, 
And the six hours refreshing made 
A meny joke for youth and maid;* 
And since Sir Edward Horsey^ gained 
A vicfry o'er the French, and stained 
The channel with their blood of pride, 

No more, no more, those silver seas 
Have heard, and echoing replied 

Th' avenging shouts of victories. 
BiNSTEAD is past, where wood and 

fem 
Makes many an eye and heart to yearn 
For rambles there, to delve in delis, 
'Mongst saintly fiow'rs and fairy bells, 
Or climb the hills to view the land 
That smiles along that sunny strand ; 
And ruined Quarr,® so old in fame, 
The resting-place of many a name 
Of high descent, looks mutely tame, 
Silent and sad,— those monkless halls 
Listen no more to matin calls, 
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And sepulchred imprisoned bones 
Revered as little as her stones, 
As if the dust of time could creep 
0'er ashes of the past, to sweep 
Away death*s reverential sleep. 
OsBORNE*s Italian towers now rise 
And smile towards those sunny skies, 
While there is heard a hearty cheer 
For one who's held surpassing dear, 
Who reigns, reposing by that tide 
AVhich foaming swells in beauty's pride, 
And blindas the eye and dead*s the soul 

Who cannot read upon that sheen, 
Each passing wave's majestic roll 

Is conscious of the British Queen. 
And here they sang as only they 

Can sing whoVe bom beneath that 
Sun 
Where freedom's lyre is heard all day, 

And Hsped in glory on each tongue, — 
"The Anthem " ever heard with glee, 
So National in memory. 
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Onward ! they round the circling shore, 
By NoRRis Castle mantled o'er 
With ivy green, whose stately walls, 
Like venerable Norman halls 
Of ancient fame, look old,— the seeds 
Of time seem worshipping her deeds. 
And now before full brightly gleams 
The sweetest and the fairest streams 
That ever graced Elysium bowers, 
Or basked 'neath Heavenlier, sunnier hours; 
E*en Hemius ninning golden sands, 
I ween ne'er watered lovelier lands ; 
An azure sky and era'rald shore, — 
Can love, can beauty e'er need more ? 
The bay is past; and swift the eye 
Rests on the Village lying nigh, 
Once ravished by a tyrant*s hand, 
And marred and starred with many a brand.' 
*Twas nigh t, when moonless was the sky, — 
When few could scarce a står descry, — 
When dark and dreary clouds hung o'er 
That low and rugged sloping shore, — 
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WTien the wild winds re-€choed well. 
And groaned in glory down the deU, 
As if in treachery to keep 
The watch for those who knew no sleep, — 
WTien the nide shepherd in his cot 
Dreamt happy in his lowly lot, — 
When blushing maids had visions bright 
Of lordly love and fairy knight, — 
When all were rocked, ålas, too deep ! 
" So much like death, in balroy sleep," — 
There came a cry of war, and loud 
Bellowed the cannon*s fi*iy shroud, 
Vividly lit and pierced the gloom, — 
Sole harbinger of death and doom. 
Then shrieked the women, sobbed the child. 
And beasts ran frantically wild, 
While men to swords and annour flew, 
And many a savage foeman slew. 
Hot was the fight, and bravely they 
Stood forth in battle's bright array, 
For none can fight like those who stånd 
For home and fireside, freedom*s land. 
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Alas ! for them 'twas vain; the morn 

Left many a bleeding heart to mourn, 

For fire and rapine*s deadly frown 

Had robbed each home - destroyed the Town. 

But time hath marched, and roUing years 

Replaced in happiness those tears, 

And peace unsullied lingers there, 

Without a shade or sigh of care; 

And plenty waves her horn on high, 

Seeming herself to deify, 

And naught is heard save mirth and song, — 

Time passes merrily along. 

Novv the eye marks another shore, 

As well the scene of war and gore : 

Yarmouth,'° less happy in its fall, 

For fortune will not smile on all ! 

Twice ta'en by hands who would not save 

The veriest child a murder'd grave; 

Twice in the flames of dire despair, 

Fed by the winds, 'twere vain to spare ! 

Now rounding coast they sail away 

Into the shores of Alum Bay, 
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Fast by the Needles, where the sea, 

Foaming, rolls on right merrily, 

Or groans in glory nobly gay, 

As if to sweep e'en rocks away, 

Or stealing creeps like guilt aware, 

For treachery is lurking there, 

And warring 'gainst that chalky land 

With an unconquerable hand ! 

The Bench is past where wild and high 

The cliffs peer upward to the sky ; 

And now and then fiies swiftly by 

The sea-bird with a screeching cry, — 

Ah ! robbed by many^s her rude nest, 

While she is shot for downy breast" 

Onward ! another bay is past, 

Freshwater, swept by many a blast, 

To Brooke, where Ii ved a dame whose name 

Is written there in mem'ry*s fame, 

For having entertained a King 

In loyalty and high greeting, 

Receiving from his royal hand 

A gift now cherished in the land." 
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Ah ! then full many a lady's heart 
For rivalry felt envy's smart; 
O ! how the fair will try to gain, 
And clasp a Princely, Kingly vein : 
No danger*s then too great to dåre, 
Whate*er the pain, *tis sweet to bear, 
And idle is the thought of care. 
Brixton now follows on, the eye 
Marks many a wave roll heedless by, 
And little deems the stranger here 
That some have met a briny bier, 
And sank despairingly to sleep, 

Without a tear from mortal eye 
To sympathize or watching keep, 

The last — the farewell parting sigh ; 
And if a tear is ever shed, 

'Tis when the slayer's cast his prey 
Upon the beach, a burden dead, 

To plume him with his heartless 
spray; 
'Tis then death's easiest pang distils 
The life-blood from those briny rills. • 
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Here by these shores to dang'rous Chale, 
Lurking like sharks beneath the sea, 

The rocks have tempted many a sail, 
And gloried in her agony. 

How sad to see some creature lave, 

And dimple down that treachVous wave, 

So bluely bright without a grave, 

And feel no hand can grasp to sa ve ; 

Well may a breast reproaching smart, 

With guilty echoes in the heart. 

Now as the vessel nears Chale Bay, 

The minstrels sing, the harpers play : — 

" O ! who has not heard of thy name, Cela* Bay? 
Of thy dang'rous shores and thy dancing spray ? 
Of thy wrecks and treasures, the spoils of the 

sea? 
Of thy war's alarms, and tow'r to the lee? 

Roll on, Cela Bay, 

Roll on, roll away, 

* Called in the Domesday Book Cela ; now Chale. 
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From the blue and em*rald Ocean; 

Roll on in the sun, 

Thy work's never done, 
For sleep's to thee but a notion. 

" O ! who has not heard of thy gold,'^ Cela Bay ? 
When richer than Lords some became in a day ? 
Of the flight of Sir Thomas'* and gentry all? 
Of the monkless cell 'neath St Katherine's wall ?'^ 
Roll on, Cela Bay, 
Roll on, roll away, — 
Thy waters are wild and merry ; 
From thy hill so fair 
Comes a balmy air, 
To welcome the Fisherman*s wherry. 

" O ! who*s not weeping heard of thy churchyard tomb? 
Ah ! there is a token of thine — ^blighted bloom ; 
Youth and beauty's to thee but a toy for a day, 
Then ruthlessly cast as a burden away. 

Roll on, Cela Bay, 
Roll on, roll away, — 



tS 
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Tho' thou bear^st the spoils of sorrow, 

Thou brookést no brand, 

And thy mighty hand 
Stays not to think of the morrow." 

As rolls the Moon along the sky 
When winds are wild, and hov^ring nigh 
Are clouds of snowy whiteness, tinged 
With shades so delicately fringed, 
And here and there a wat'ry sail 
Of darker hue fiaps to the gale ; 
Or, as the gull, who wings her flight 
In graceful sweeps, a fairy spright, 
First up, then down, in fancy's sight, — 
The Bark speeds onward — homeward 

glides, 
Thrice happy on those merry tides. 
The Undercliff is past, where fair 
And high the bravest scarcely dåre 
To look lest fear may hurl him there. 
And Ventnor smiles upon those seas, 
The home of many a child of ease ; 
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And Shanklin, too — each cottage 

there 
Peeps out as alabaster fair, 
And nature biooms in beauty*s care: 
Pamassus boasts not balmier air. 
Each tree is green, each flower is sweet, 
The one will shade, the other greet, 
\Vhile downy mosses kiss thy feet. 
On — on— there's life upon the breeze ; 

The dullest ear, the indifTrent eye 
Must wake to find the joys that please, 

And tune him into ecstasy. 
There, gently arching sleeps the Bay 

Of Sandown. o ! how sweet to be 
Upon her waters, bluely gray, 

And bask in her tranquillity ; 
Or rocked when roaring winds rebel, 
And groan in glory down the dell. 
Tis past — 'tis rounded by the Cliff 
Of Culver, where the Fisher^s skiff 
Is seen to speed ; he hath the spoil 
Of Ocean for a richer soil, 
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And into Brading Haven he 

Unships his fruitful piscary. 

How vain ! how idly vain's the hand 

That strives to wrest from stormy seas 
A portion of that pillaged land 

Where Neptune keeps his revelries : 
Here hath man toiled, and toiled, to 
see 

His labour scoffed, for like a toy 
'Twas dashed away, and laughingly 

Rode forth, as lightly as a buoy/' 
And when he saw his weakness there, 
Proudly he said, with lordly air, 
" The Haven might as .well be there." 

Brading ! thy shores are old in fame, 
And legends oft revere thy name : 
Thy antique Church'^ and mossy walls, 
Round which each footstep echoing 

falls, 
Awakes the past, and each gray stone 
Peers in the moonlight sadly löfte; 
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m 

And lesson like, as if *twould preach, 
We list ils solitary speech ; 
Here are thy worshippers enshrined, 
And mem'ry feeds th* enquiring mind ; 
Thrice blest thy sepulchres, for they 
Nurse the bright emblems of a day 
Held sacred. Never rose a sun 
Of holier hue, with less of dun, 
Than that when Bishop Wilfred'' came 
To feed each soul with heav'nly flame, 
And waken that creative fire 
Which sleeps too oft without desire. 
Ina ! thy Monks bave left behind 
Their sacrilegious works, and blind 
Were those wlio held them in their day 
As emblems of a holier way :*** 
The priestly gown may cloak the whole, 
Vet man is there beyond control, 
For sin lurks cank'ring in his breast, 
Innate in each, not one's more blest ; 
He who confides in such vile clay, 
Lives oft to rue that hapless day. 
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St. Helens now relieves the eye ; 
Indiffrently the passer-by 
Would deem that shore of little note — 
'Tis worthy many an anecdote 
Of warlike deeds — there fi'ry fame 
Stamps her imperishable name ; 
And to commemorate the slain, 
Another song awoke the main : — 

** Oh ! we*ll never forget the days when the sword 

Was borne by our fellows in fight, 
When glory marched forth at our Gen^raFs word 

To St. Helens for patriots' right; 
When Sir Theobald Russell led on the brave, 

With cheers from the lasses in town, 
Who ålas ! for himself won a warrior's grave, 

But for US the victorious crown.*' 

" When Sir George Carey" govemed our Island free, 

And no taxes impov'rish*d the land ; 
When our yeomen were rich as the best gentry, 

And our Hoblers'^ a tnisty band ; 



»>a6 
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When Lawyers and peace had ne'er beggared us all,'^ 
And the Lords dined in Bowling Green ; ** 

When the Monks happy sang in "Appulcombe Hall, 
And good Isabella the Queen.*' 

"When Sir John Oglander wrote our Island's fame. 

And Drayton** sang for our glory ; 
When our Castle was strong t'a foe dreaded name. 

And Noddies Hill^ proved so gory; 
When three hundred ships in our harbour did ride,"' 

And our märkets full and o'erflowing ; 
When our valleys were rife with the golden pride 

Of a harvest richly glowing. 

" O ! well never forget the loved days of old, 

But as time rolls deem them the dearer ; 
Though our warriors are dead, and our Island's sold ^ 

The står of victory's clearer ! 
So we'll still sing of home and our father-land, 

For our blood no tyrant can se ver ; 
And proudly our hearts, nerving many a hand. 

Still beat and will echo for ever." 
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The Pier is reached, and ere eve's står 

Hath ope*d upon that sunny Isle, 
We mark Lord Harrie and I-.eila 

Again as loving to beguile 
In beauty*s bloom, and nature drest 
In shades so winning to her guest ; 
The day had charmed her, and her eye 
Flashed to her thoughts, as passing by 
They caught and glanced in ecstasy ; 
And like Heav'n's harbinger of night 
Who could not watch nor love that 

light, 

Elach twinkle woke a brighter ray, 
And many a summer rolFd away ; 
First infancy, then childhood's days, 
And maiden blushes, worthier praise, 
Then womanhood's sincerer flash 
When thoughts and feelings often clash, — 
That fire that bums, that love that thrills, 
Though feeding ever never fills. 
O ! none can sate in joys like these, 
For as the laughing rivers roll 

G 2 
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Onward to nobler prouder seas, 

'Tis but a cradle for the whole, 
Knowing no song save this, O ! free 
Thy hidden cells my life's with thee ! 

'Tis past, 'tis o*er, and hands are clasped, 
And lips are pressed. Ah ! who can tell 

But ere another twilight's past 
He may have won her fondly well. 
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Thrice blest, thrice happy is the heart, 
Who loving looks o'er naturens chart, 
And feels his being thrill with sense 
Ofsome Supreme Omnipotence ; 
Nor dåres to question if that hand 
Still reigns as ready to command : 
Ruling as perfect as when He 
Formed it fix)m dark obscurity. 
That man's an atom 'midst the whole, 
With but a spark of heavenlier soul, 
To dance and twinkle for a day, 
Then quenched and chaff-like cast away 
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To rot upon his brother-clay. 

! he who feels so, feels the less 
Of biting pangs, and nothingness, 
For his great heart soars in the light 
Of his Creators throne— and bright, 

1 ween, he glories in His might. 

Fair Cowes ! where beauty smiles,— how few 
Who tread thy shores e'er fail to view 
From thy fair hills the rolling wave 
From shore to shore ; how sweet to lave 
In thy bright bosom, or to be 
Bome by thy cliffs' white livery, 
And see across thy foaming spray 
High em'rald hills and Castle gray,* 
And warlike ships, whose many sails 
Have flapped to wilder fiercer gales 
Than thine ! for here at anchor ride 
Britannia's noblest ships of pride 
For rest, — how restless, though, are they 
On land who man her bright array 1 

• Calshot Castle. 
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Where*er we look 'tis but to view 

Fresh scenes, fresh shadows, and the eye 

Dilating on thy waters blue 
Increases in its ecstasy. 

'Twould seem as if some magic here 

Had bome thee from that heavenlier 
sphere, — 

A little jem of that which none 

Can view till mortal flesh is dun, 

Or risen to another Sun. 

For cast Man*s wooden toys away, 

His works of art and towers of clay, 

From shore to shore, from sea to sea, 

And mark no more his imagery, — 

Stamped on its face, thyself alone 

T'admire as idoled on a throne ; 

Then ask thyself^ nor blush to tell, 

If there's on Earth a parallel. 

But since man's " insect mind " will creep 

To artifice, and proudly heap 

His fancies for some future hand, 

To rase or rust with timely brand, — 
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We think 'tis well, we praise— admire 
His skill; and thus the little fire 
Is fed and fuelVd until we 
Shrink *neath our own immensity. 

Egypt ! 'tis but an hour mine eyes 
Met thine, and, 'neath thy sunny skies, 
Saw, wending by thy circling shore, 
Harrie and I.eila fondling o'er 
Thy many beauties, and each face 
Looked ruddier for the mom's embrace, 
From GuRNET Bay, I ween ! 'Twas there 
King Charles* landed his heart of care, 
And, pillowing, soothed his troubled head 
With brave Sir Robert Holmes,t who led 
His Navy 'gainst a foe, and won 
The warrior's wreath for glories done. 
Northwood now greets them. O ! how fair 
And bright's the scene awaiting there. 

i . * Charles II. 

T A gallant naval officer, knighted by Charles IL, 
anno 1666 
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Proudly the river flows, and lends 
A charm to all where'er she wends, 
By village, town, or lowly cot, 
By fissure, rivulet, or gröt, 
The same— how sad if she were not ! 
There ride the yachts of Britain's Queen 
Like little Islands on her sheen ; 
And many a one for sport, a toy 
For Earl or Knight, or Lordly boy, 
Seen in the distance like a flock 
Of swans or some gray mottled rock, 
With wings outspreading each white 

sail, 
Flaps whistling to the passing gale, 
And life is seen, as life should be, 
On earth, at home — on river — sea. 
Ah ! who could deem this spöt no name 
Possest until King Henry* came. 
And built his castles now no more, 
Unseen, unheard, in thunder's roar ;^' 

• Henry VIII. 
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How few could visit such sweet scenes, 
Where all that nature needs convenes, 
As if to summons one and all 
To greet her in some pastoral, — 
Without the souFs awak'ning fire, 
Had named thee widi its heart's desire 1 

Behold, O ! mortal man, and see 
The glories God has made for thee, 
Fen thee, the creature of a day 1 
Who art but animated clay, 
With heart and hand and strength to slay 
The veriest worm that creeping crawls 
About thy path or haunted halls, 
E'en to thy Maker's nobler deed — 
The dog or horse who'll doting bleed, 
For thee and thine, yet merc/s hand 
Is rarely fed by thy command. 
O ! we may leam none can confute, 
Full many a lesson from the brute. 
Go, mark thy ways ! the gentle deer, 
Bounding in beauty, born to fear— 



— -^ 
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His carcase falls a prey to thee, 

To gloat in glutt*nous revelry. 

So with the lamb, the kid, the bird, 

Whose dying eye looks in to thine, 
And bleeding, weeps, though faintly 
heard. 

But thou'rt inured to such ; the sign 
Is on thy forehead; yet to slay 

Thy fellow is the greatest crime 
'Neath Heaven — unpardonable-^no ray 

Of hope can rescue such from time. 
And nature, too, thy murderous hand 
Feels keenly, started with many a 

brand : 
Thou lay'st the forest low, and makst 
It to thy weak whimsical taste ; 
Thou tum'st the river from its source, 
And find'sty instead of joy, remorse. 
Whate*er thou do'st, 'tis but to mar, — 
Thy Maker's works perfection are ! 
Go, mark thy ways ! then wander here, 
Where nature little moums thy bier. 
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Here, loving, lingered they all day, 
Till Sol had sunk *inidst many a ray 
Of buming light, whose bumished glow 

Tums the bright sea to golden hue, 
Which the tide rolling to and fro, 

Up the swolPen river, melts to blue; 
And the Heavens are lit like another sea 

Of crested foam caught from below, 
And borae, unseen, till satiety 

Feeds nature by her ebbing flow. 
Now fades he fast, and soaring high 
The moon is marching up the sky. 
Behind yon hills her silver light 
Peeps out majestically bright 
Parting the clouds, she makes her way, 
Tinting all nature with her ray; 
And like a carpet newly spread, 
Green, golden, silver, rosy, red. 
How sweet at this late hour to see 
Nature clothed in her livery ! 
That drapery of ceaseless light, 
So chaste, so exquisitely bright, 
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To watch the står whose glories shine, 
Lit with a light supreme, divine, 
Which, as if wafted by the breeze, 
Are seen to sparkle through the trees; 
Or, dropped suspended from on high, 
Reposing sweetly seem to lie; 
Those mefors darting through the sky, 
Flash but a moment, and then die; 
Terrific as the light^ning^s beam, 
Swifter than Lethes rapid stream, 
Gone as a visionary dream, 
But silently — as if the night 

Would deem its sanctity too dear 
E'er to be shaken by a spright 

That*s hast'ning to its fi*ry bier. 

'Tis now the hour when lovers feel 

The purity of that sweet air, 
Which oft in solitude will steal 

0'er* those who woo its joys to share. 
And long they stayed till many a står 

Had ris*n upon that bluely plain — 
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Long, till bright Phoebe's silv'ry car 

Rode o'er the summit of the main. 
Ah 1 well I ween such hoors possess 
Charms which to-day were nothingness ; 
There is a sweetness in that breath 
Sacred as " loveliness in death," 
And those alone who love can know 
Its sateless source, its ebb and flow. 
Where is the Phaön who's not ta'en 

Some Sappho in his youth, and whiled 
Summer*s long eve until each vein 

Thrills, and can ne'er be reconciled ? 
Where is that heart that hath not sigh'd ? 

Where is that breast that hath not heaved ? 
Where too the lips that cling fabide ? 

Where the hot hand that*s inter- 
weaved, — 
Nor truly clung when night is nigh, 
And pined to part its chastity ? 

'Tis o'er, another day is o'er, 
Yet still another sun must rise, 
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And shine upon that happy shore, 

0'er seas of glory— cloudless skies, 
Ere they have reached and won the race, 
Lovens own celestial landing-place : 
For Leila still has thoughts of seas 

That lave the shores of southem climes, 
Where art is cradled — lapp'd in ease, 

Where nature blossoms more betimes ; 
The home that*s won, the laurel crown 
Of pomp, long vanish*d proud renown ; 
How vain to quench some bright idea 

That's fraught upon a maiden's heart ! 
All words are idle, but the mere 

Passion that oft creates the smart : 
Vain — e*en as when we try to glove 
Her noblest gift, long cherished love. 
Forget it ? nay ! — it is her life, 

She clings and feeds upon its soil, 
Which soil she feeds, though 'tis the knife 

That rends and slays by slow wrought toil, 
It takes the blossom and the bud, — 
That womb of naturens future cud. 
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For who ? Lord Harrie argu'd who 
Could better judge than those who knew 
The climes she pictur^d, which her eye 
Had kenn'd *midst art and drapery, 
That gilt and tinsel which rebel — 
With nature's charms who can excel ? 
And parting thrice he vow'd a day 

Would wJng its way ere long— and rest 
Her fancies here, as birds who stay 

And build and brood in loveds own nest 
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Fairest of valleys, smile away ! 

Thy charms woo many a step to stay, — 

Thy village, nestled *neath the shade 

Of shrubland grove and sunny glade ; 

Thy myrtles, vines, and blooming flowVs 

0'errunning love's celestial bow'rs ; 

Thy river gliding on to greet 

Each cottage home anå/airy seat; 

Thy winding hill bedecked with trees, 

Which answer to the passing breeze; 

Thy winping maids whose räven hair 

And eyes e'en thrones might weep to share,'- 

Are charms, which stealing on the sen se 

Retum with thrible eloquence. 

H 
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And these are thine fair Newport ! seen 
By those who from thy village wean, 
And wander, seeking that which feeds 
The soul when beauty intercedes. 

'Tis mom, and through the village gay 
Our Heroes pass, thrice happy they, 
Along the Mall to where a stream 

Runs in a rivulet away, 
Through shady sloping banks which 
teem 

With mosses, fems, and grassy spray, 
Seeming to say — " O ! foUow me. 
And joy and song shall follow thee ; 
I'll bear thee on through laughing vales, 
By winding hills, through sunny dales, 
'Neath shady nooks and cavem^d cells, 
By daisies, violets, and bells, 
'Neath sunny sheen and silver ray ; 
Both day and night and night and day, 
We'll roll and rippling roll away. 
And with the pebbles dance and play ; 
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The thrush, the linnet, and the lark 
Come lighting on each leafy bark ; 
The cuckoo, too, so sly at eve, 
Tunes her sad note as loath to leave ; 
The nightingale sings sweetly well 
As if *twere conscious to excel. 

! we are one in nature — free 
In love, in life, in liberty, 

1 drink the song — they drink of me." 

Novv to the Castle old and gray 
Of Carisbrook they wend their way, 
Each ancient tow'r is greenly gowned 
With ivy, and both moat and mound 
Run wildly o*er with flower and weed ; 
Time's hand 1 immutable's her creed. 
Lonely and grand the Saxon keep 
Stånds with the dungeons dark and deep, 
0'er Beaucombe * Hke a murdVous chief, 
Bidding defiance or relief; 



* The ancient name of the Village of Carisbrook 
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Thy battlements and frowning walls, 
Thy turrets, gunneries, and halls 
Are sights of passing grandeur I yet 
Thy warrior^s sun hath ris*n and 

set, — 
For we can laugh in this our day, 
And roll thee like a toy away ; 
But age's reverential head ^ 
Steals on the heart in fancy's dread, 
As if 'twere crime none could atone 
To overtum one ivied stone. 
Thou'st heard the shouts of battle cry, 
The bleeding foeman*s dying sigh, 
Drowned with the shouts of victory ; 
Thou'st seen them reeling roll away, 
Like autumn leaves with winds at play, 
Down thy hill-side in red array. 

Dark was the night, and round the dell 
The sturdy winds re-echoed well, 
And wreaking round St. Helens bay 
The mighty sea groaned nobly gay : 
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There laughingly the waters lave, 
Where crouched an enemy to save — 
Exulting in a tyrant*s grave ; 
Ah ! few indeed had deemed aright 
The mom would usher such a night. 
Hark ! there's a munnur on the breeze, 
As if the night were ill at ease, — 
Is it the sea with waves at play, 
Or peeling thunders far away ? 
Again ! and nearer list I hear 
The tramp of foemen stirring near, 
With measured tread and clashing 

arms, 
On ~ on they come, no vain alamis, 
Each falling footstep echoes round, 
Darkly and deep along the ground, 
With rumbling drum and bugle note, 
And warring cry from many a throat ; 
'Tis heard within the Castle walls, 
And loudly the reveillé calls ; 
Forth rides Sir Tyrril ^ on his steed, 
The first in heart to charge and bleed, 
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Hoblers '^ and BoMnnen in the rear. 

Led forth by Knight or island Peer ; 

Away — away they charge the foe, 

Away — away as lightnings go, 

Swifter than arrows from the bow ; 

And hotly from the Castle walls 

Roll forth the fi'ry cannon balls,* 

Roaring like Leo when at bay, 

With blood-hounds steadfast in the fray ; 

Now are the foe about the moat, 

Scaling the walls — 'tis vain ! — each throat 

Is speared, and bleeding falls he there, 

Calling upon his God in prayer, 

And dying clasps some crucifix 

Upon his breast and dying lips; 

And there he agonizing licks 

His life-blood, deeming such will save 

His soul from HelPs unhallow'd grave. 

* The author trusts his readers will pardon him for 
having taken this poetical licence, as gunpowder was 
not used in England till 1345, this being about the 
year 1340. 
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O ! ye whoVe seen life's little fire 

Flash, flicker, fade, and then expire, 

On battle-field or on the bed 

Of sickness gradually led 

To its last goal, when fades the cheek, 

And lips can scarce in whispers speak, 

As " alabaster påle " and meek, — 

Can ne ver, ne ver deem 'tis well 

For man 'gainst man thus to rebel ; 

As if no Heaven by God's decree 

Had stamped him with the deity. 

An hour is past, a deadly hour 

To tyrant foes, who^re seen to cow'r. 

The green turf gurgles with the slain, 

And sucks tlie blood with many a stain ; 

Life feeds its very parent's vein, 

Who comes by yonder laneP Beware I 

'Tis but the weak such dangers dåre ; 

Another step 'tis death, yet still 

Unseen to each they climb the hill, 

Till sword and shot flies swiftly down, 

And wraps them in one purple gown; 
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The sho€k's too great, and to and fro 
Reel like a scattered flock the foe. 
'Tis o'er, and ere the moming sun 
Hath ris'n in joy, the vict'iy*s won : 
Little deems he his rosy light 
Will burst on such a bloody sight 
But blush not Carisbrook to own 
Thy deeds of slaughter, such t' atone, 
Who draws the sword in self-defence 
Is worthy Heaven's omnipotence — 
While he who draws for lust and fame 
Is doubly doomed to HelPs hot flame. 
Freedom hath shone for thine and thee, 
And woo'd thy strength in liberty ; 
Thy Chiefs like Spartans fought, each 

breast 
Was bared to bleed beneath thy crest. 

How sweet to trace thy circling hill. 
And watch the twilight fade away; 

From mom till eve to roam, and still 
Feel that repletion leads the way; 
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Thy valley, wood, and village nigh ; 

Thy river, sea, and sunny sky; 

Thy Forest * crowned, where once the deer 

Were seen to sport and prank in play, 
Or starting fly in fancy*s fear, 

And chase the sunny hours away; — 
Ah ! these are charms which lovers deem 

The soul of life, for naturens woo*d 
And won full many a heart to gleani 

In loveds long-cherish*d habitude. 
For who could court 'neath a Cityas din ? — 
Its riot and smoke hath naught akin ! 

Again the past awakes, and each 

Time-honoured stone seems fraught with 

speech ; 

We hear of long-imprisoned Kings, — 
Of monkish prayers and offerings,— 

Of Lady Portland, whose fair hand 

Held the fired match, and quelled the band;'* 

• Parkhurst. 
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And Charles the First, who little deemed 

The dangers round his royal throne : 
He came for pleasure, but a fiend 

Lurked in his path a murd'rer grown ; 
Day followed day without restraint, 

He mounting rode o*er hill and dale 
Meny and happy, nor the feint 

Of Hammond did his heart assail, 
Till all his train by tums had fled, 
Like those who dread th' infectious dead;^ 
Then in his solitude he wrote 
These lines, which sorrow's heart denote : — * 

"Great Monarch of the world, from whose power springs 
The potency and power of Kings, 
Record the royal woe my suffering sings; 

"And teach my tongue, that ev er did confine 

Its faculties in truth's seraphick line, 

To track the treasons of Thy foes and mine. 

• These lines were written by the King while 
in Carisbrook Castle, anno 1648, and preserved by 
Burnet. Vide Percy*s " Reliques of Ancient Poetry." 
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" Nature and law, by Thy divine decree 
(The only root of righteous royaltie), 
With diis dim diadem invested me. 

** With it the sacred scepter, purple robe, 
The holy unction and the royal globe; 
Yet am I levelVd with the life of Job. 

" The fiercest furies, that do daily tread 
Upon my grief, my grey discrownéd head, 
Are those who owe my bounty for their bread. 

" They raise a war, and christen it the cause, 
While sacrilegious hands have best applause ; 
Plunder and murder are the kingdom's laws ; 

"Tyranny bears the tide of taxation; 
Revenge and robbery are reformation ; 
Oppression gains the name of sequestration. 

'' My loyal subjects, who in this bad season 
Attend me (by the law of God and reason), 
l'hey dåre impeach, and punish for high treason. 
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" Next at the clergy do their furies frown, 

Pious Episcopacy must go down, 

They will destroy the crosier and the crown. 

"Churchmen are chained, and schismaticks are freed; 
Mechanicks preach, and holy fathers bleed; 
The crown is crucifiéd with the creed. 

"The Church of England doth all factions foster; 
The pulpit is usurped by each impostor; 
Extempore excludes the Paternoster. 

** The Presbyter and Independent seed 

Spring with broad blades. To make religion bleed 

Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed, 

" The corner-stone*s misplaced by every pavier : 
With such a bloody method and behaviour 
Their ancestors did crucifie our Saviour. 

" My royal consort, from whose fruitful womb 

So many princes legally have come, 

Is forced in pilgrimage to seek the tomb. 
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** Great Britain's heir is forcéd into France, 
Whilst on his fathefs head his foes advance : 
Poor child ! he weeps out his inheritance. 

'* With my own power my majesty they wound, 
In the King's name the King himself is crowiVd : 
So doth the dust destroy the diamond. 

" With propositions daily they enchant 
My people*s ear, such as do reason daunt, 
And the Ahiiighty will not let me grant. 

** They promise to erect my royal stem, — 
To make me great, t' advance my diadem, — 
If I will first fall down and worship them ! 

" But for refusal they devour my thrones, 
Distress my children, and destroy my bones; 
I fear they'll force me to make bread of stones. 

" My life they prize at such a slender råte, 
That in my absence they draw bilis of hate, 
To prove the King a traitor to the State. 
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" Felons obtain more privilege than I, — 
They are allow'd to answer ere they die ; 
Tis death to me to ask the reason why. 

" But sacred Saviour, witli Thy words I woo 

Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to 

Such, as Thou know'st, do not know what they do. 

" For since they from their Lord are so disjointed. 

As to contemn those edicts he appointed, 

How can they prize the power of His annointed ? 

"Augment my patience, nullifie my hate, 

Preserve my issue, and inspire my mate ; 

Yet, though we perish, bless the Church and State." 

Ah ! there he is, in moumful mood, 
"Reclining is his attitude;" 
I see, nor vainly do I trace 
Those Kingly woes upon his face; 
His head is resting on his hand, 
His brow is furrow'd, and fix'd stånd 
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On his fair forehead dröps like dew, 
Less heavenly, though of ruddier hue. 
Now is his hand upon his breast, 
As if his heart he*d hush to rest ; 
He rises, up and down he walks, 
Sighs heavily, and mutfring talks; 
I hear his restless step, the tone 
Steals round the chamber sadly lone ; 
He dreads its echo, starts in fear, 
Lest some assassin*s lurking near. 

He*s at the table now, and looks 
Påle as a priest among his books; 
He reads, and gently's seen to steal 
A thought as if his woes to heal : 
I ween that saintly Herbert's won 
His soul to seek another sun, 
Or Tasso^s bright poetic fire 
Cheered his sad heart beyond desire.* 

* Sir Richard Worsley gives a catalogue of the 
books usually read by the King, of which two are 
Herbert^s "Divine Poems" and Tassos "Jerusalem." 
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Now eamestly he talks with one 
Who points to window, sea, and sun; 
Anxious his eye — his actions teach 
More than the lips subdued in speech; 
His Majesty assents — the night 
Is planned to follow him in flight. 

Darkly and deep the bumished sun 
Hath sunk in shadows bright and dun; 
The sky is moonless, and no står 
Peers forth as looking on to mar; 
The wind howls wildly—beats the rain 
As if its noise would cover fain, 
And steaHng slily Uong the shore, 
A boatman plies his heavy oar. 
Two horsemen 'neath the Castle stånd, 
With pistols, boots, and spurs at hand; 
And, riderless, another horse 
Stånds for the King a swift resource. 
Tis ready,— there ! the signaFs giv'n, — 
O I may he 'scape by God and 
Heaven. 
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I ween he's never known an hour 
Of greater hope and mingled lower. 
I see him at the window— - there ! 
He's passing, but 'tis härd to bear, — 
His head is through — yet hush ! I hear 
Him grpan, and doubled is my fear. 
Again he tries; ålas I the pain 
Is paralyzing blood and veiti. 
"Toolate!" he inly cries; "the last 
Of my yain hopes are cnished and pasL 
O ! had I known my breadth of chest, 
I'd 'scaped and dared mom's rosy crest, 
Leaving the sentinels at rest, 
Nor stirred one swallow from his nest" 
The window's closed, the signal light 
Peers sadly forth into the night : 
A prisoner still, a high-bom King 
Fallen. to feel a captive*s sting. 
Slowly the horsemen march away, 
More tutored for another day, 
Unseen, unheard; but one is there — 
A traitor — bom to stoop and dare.^ 
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Such are the few of many scenes 
Thy walls have witnessed; he who gleans 
From older years, may tell a tale 
Of bloody murders, cold and påle; 
Whate'er they be, 'tis thine to say, 
And own upon thy reckoning day, 

Another day is past, to fill 
Another leaf in Leila's book; 

She keeps account of good and ill, 

And plucks each flower: the daffodil 
Is sought 'neath many a shady nook, 
And violets, blue-bells, from the brook, 

And sweet forget-me-nots, — yea, all 
Are pressed and treasured in her book, 

In order quite specifical. 

If Harrie plucks the meanest flower, 

Tis dearly treasured hour by hour. 

Thrice are they seen t*embrace, and 
long, 

Like birds whoVe bom for love and 
song; 
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And parting, each regrets the Sun 
Must rise again ere they shall meet, 

And Harrie, fain, no more may nin 
To mar such moments doubly sweet» 
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White, wild, and high are the clifFs that tow'r 

By Freshwater, where the fishers cow'r: 

White as the sea when its crested spray, 

Splashing and dashing, rolls away; 

Wild in the sight of the mighty wTeaks 

That nature's left in her playful freaks; 

And high, that he who may sail beneath 

Looks but a bubble upon the seeth. 

O ! well for the child of danger" there, 

That his heart's strong when swung in the air ; 

A moody moment his brain may swim, 

And he's tom a wreck limb after limb. 

O ! sad for the youngsters nestled there, 

Though they chuckling shriek, no hand will spare ; 
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The mother's oS with a piteous cry — 
'Tis idle to fight when death*s so nigh— 
And her dearest treasure falls a prey 
For the downy feathers white and gray: 
Eggs, nest, or aught that may reap a gröt 
Or meal for the brood in peasant^s cot 

! well for her nature she little weeps, 
On the morrow another mate she seeks ; 
Her memory's a moment, so swiftly her woes 
Pass away — pining anguish her brain ne ver knows* 

1 would that humanity^s self could forget 
Love*s idol, which once hath risen and set : 
Sing and laugh on the morrow; ålas! the chain 
Clings years in its cell wearing body and brain, 
Become as a friend, and cherish^d the more, 
Though death*s cold blood chills the heart to its core. 
O ! who, who has conquered this touch of Heaven, 
And woo'd it to sleep, or cruelly riven ? 

The Sun hath risen, and the arching bay, 
Like a bow in the clouds on a rainy day, 
Shines bright in the sheen of its silver spray; 
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And the waters stmggle or stealing creep 

To gain the river, and many's the leap, 

But strongas the break that delights in the 

freak; 
And the wild sea-gull flies swiftly o'er, 
Or floating shoots by the fisher*s oar, 
Then glides in and out along the shore. 
O ! happy art thou to be so free ! 
O! had I but wings to roam like thee, 
I'd reach the pole, and bathe in the 

blue 
And mountain wave's unfanciéd hue ; 
I'd light on the peaks of frozen snow, 
And down by the groaning icebergs go, 
And fly to shores where no mortal hand, 
•Nor foot hath trod on the sunny strand, 
And rise to Olympus' top, and there 
'Tween Heaven and Earth a child of air, 
Td gaze on the universe below, 
And laugh at its folly — van'ty — woe ; 
Far off from its sorrow, deceit and strife, 
Like a soul that's slept for another life, 
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Fd watch the first rays of the moming 

rise 
With a rosy light o'er the stany skies, 
And the silver Moon as dreading the day, 
Fade and sneak in her pallid fear away ; 
No clime unsought and no land unseen, 
O ! e'er for fancy and change I ween. 

Noble and fair is Alum Bay, 
With its ghostly Needles white and gray, 
Torn from the land and out at sea, 
Tow*ring in wild sublimity ; 
How grand to watch thy cliffs so high ! 
With many tints like ev'ning sky, 
Or silken shades which gliding gleam, 
And glisten 'neath the sunny beam. 
Thy charms Lord Harrie and Leila 
Have seen : and now far 'bove the Yar 
On Headon Hill are looking down 
On valley, meadow, lane, and town ; 
The woods are blossoming, the skies 
Look bluely down in " mute surprise ; " 
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Land, river, sea, and all unite 

To lengthen the enchanting sighL 

Far to the north the Solent rolls 

In purling waves or rippling shoals, — 

The resting-place of many a son 

Of British blood, who*th nobly won 

Her fame and freedom. O, to sleep 

And fall like thee, how many weep 1 

Beyond thy waters wild and stem, 

As *twere a mäss of möss and fern, 

Gleams the New Forest, and the eye 

Dilating lingers passing by. 

And Hampshire's many scenes anew 

Steal on the sense and charm the view ; 

HuRST Castle peers upon the sea, 

A speck in such immensity. 

And tho* the warring Ocean*s swept 

For years in revelry, he*s kept 

In brave defiance all, and cast 

The spray to sail upon the blast ; 

Many the wrecks thy rocks have seen, 

But many more the clifFs I ween 
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Which by the Needles weep, — 
Less strong, tho* bölder to the sight, 
One fell a heavy crash at night, 

And rouséd all from sleep ; 
The earth convulséd seemed and blent 
With thunders from the firmaraent^^ 

O ! fair were Indians sunny seas, 

And sweetly cool the spicy breeze 

That left her shores with mirth and song, 

Which harmony such notes prolong ; 

When saintly spread Pomone^s • sails, 

To answer to the laughing gales, 

And lightly, like some fairy fay, 

The dimpling ocean woo'd her way, 

And all that nature makes so fair, 

Looked lovelier on each voyager there, 

As if no sun, no moon, no står, 

Could shine too bright such joys to mar ! 

* The Pomonej a frigate of thirty-eight guns, was 
wrecked by the Needles on the I4th October, 1811 ; 
the crew and passengers, amongst whom were some 
Persians and Turks, were all saved. 
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No purer paradise could grace 
A sweeter smile on naturens face, 
For 'twas a mom that shone too fair, 
To cast a shade or sigh a care ; 
That day so sacred to the son 
Of Christian faith or cloistered nun, 
Or he who worships at a shrine, 
Midst crosses, beads, and prayers 

divine. 
Onward — in sunny days shs sailed, 
And starry nights with skies unveiled, 
Her shadow on the waters blue, 
The only cloud, and that to woo ; 
Buo/d as a bubble on its course, 
To happier streams or sad remorse; 
Or some bright, anxious, restless soul, 
Who sees afar her cherished goal, 
Who loving looks, and looking strains 
Life's life rejoicing in its pains; 
O ! when hope*s haven's seen, how 

dear 
The present and the past career ! 
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Hark ! there's a song steals from the sea, 
And music as 'twere minstrelsey, 
So faint at times methinks mine ear 
Is löst in lisfning '!ong the meer, 
Then sweeter, nearer, and more clear ; 
I list 1 nor now's deceived mine ear, — 
Whence comes it ? once again — and now 
I see Pamonés gaudy prow, 
With waving pennon and with sail 
Happing and swelling 'gainst the gale ; 
Many the nights and days the deep 
Hath cradling rocked her into sleep, 
And many more the days when she 
Hath wreaking groaned in agony. 
And now in sight of home once more, 
She singing greets her much-loved shore, 
With songs whose purity rione know 
Save those whoVe felt their ebb and flow, — 
WhoVe known the many pangs that part 
Some fondly cherished, idoFd heart. 
And felt the many joys that rise 
In clasping once again the prize. 
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The sun hath sunk, and black the clouds 
Roll up in massive pillow'd shrouds ; 
No moon is seen, the water's face 
Frowns darkly with a treachVous face, 
And lashing round the Needles råge 
The warring billows vain to assuage ; 
No light save that which stark and stiflf 
Gleams in white shadows from the clifF — 
\Vhat is't I hear ? a murdVous crash 
Of tearing timbers — grinding gnash, 
And then a cry of help — and fear 
Staggers my sense — a wreck is near ; 
My blood runs cold, I seek the steep 
And rugged path with hasty leap ; 
Voices are calling from below, 
And to and fro they come and go, — 
Distress, prayer, anguish, anger, woe, 
Then cursing, cries of " saved ! " and 

then 
" To God and Mahoraed, Amen ! " 
Boldly the fishers row and ride 
And dåre self-danger on the tide, 
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While from the wreck they clasp and save 
Man, woman, child, a watVy grave ; 
And ropes are thrown, 'midst cheers and sighs, 
Hot tears and agonizing cries ; 
A woman clasps her baby prize , 
And bids farewell to earth and skies, 
Shunning the succour that may speed 
Her death, for life's too löst to heed. 
Cheer follows cheer, for one strong hand 
Hath clasped and bome her to the land, 
And naught is left the murd'rous wave 
Save spårs and timber for a gravc. 

" Pomonés sons have 'scaped the wave ; 

O ! weep not for her treasure ; 
Rejoice ! for gold is for the slave 

Of vanity and pleasure. 

" Rejoice ! for life is dear to all, 
Though mixed with joy and sorrow \ 

Who sees before death's fun'ral pall, 
Smiles not upon the morrow. 
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" Gaily and happy rose the mom, 
All hearts were fondly beating 

For £ngland's home, where earth has bom 
The love that knows no fleeting. 

*' Darkly and sadly fell the night, 
Wild were the winds and waters ; 

Men stood like statuary — ^white — 
And wept Pomonés daughters. 

*' Little they recked the dangers near, 
When Vecta met her weeting, 

And shone so beautifuUy clear, 
As if to cheer her greeting. 

** Beware, beware ! the ghostly clifl^ 
That's wrecked her in her glory ; 

The mariners who dared in skiff, 
Will keep alive the story. 

" Hurra ! they may, for their's the day, 
They tell no warrior's story, — 

They fought to save and not to slay, 
So nobler is their glory." 
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So sang an old gray Harper, who 
StroUed o'er the hill, and while in view 
Of the fair Cliff, in varied strain, 
Tunéd his harp across the main ; 
And now and then he stooped and 

stayed, 
As acting what he felt and played : 
Sweet were the notes, and sweeter still 
As the wind bore them round the hill, 
Like echoes from the ocean — then 
Seeming to follow 'long the glen, 
Loud, stemly, harsh, and nobly wild, 
Then sweetly soft and gently mild, 
Bome on the breeze and far away, 
Spent in vicissitudes of play. 
'Twere well he came, the notes had 

cheered, — 
A heart that day was doubly seared, 
For Leila now began to tire 
Of Island scenes, and her desire 
Was more for gaiety and glee, 
Midst pleasure, pomp, and vanity ; 
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And Harrie tried in vain to gain 
Her ear to listen to the strain ; 
Yet hopeless, all like Auturan leaf 
Or blighted blossom fell to grief, — 
He'd never known what 'twas to fold 
His heart in life's more sanguine mould ; 
Nor kriew he woman's whims so well 

To deem that such is her delight,— 
To cheer a heart, and then rebel, 

As if she gloried in its blight ; 
The more, if ruling at the root 

Is pride, loveds enemy, the wreck 
Of all that's holy, to dispute 

Is but to wrack thy brain, to deck 
Thy path with thoms ; 'tis vain to live, 
For such to bend, and thus forgive : 
I Ve known the purest of Earth's ties 
Sleép where her fairest beauty lies 
In the cold grave, and kissed the brow — 
Nor knew its purity till now ; 
As '* alabaster påle," the cheek 
Flushed with a hue angelic — ^meek. 
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O ! ye whoVe wept o'er such, alone 
Can feel for one whose felt and known. 

'Tis o'er . — theyVe parted ; one in tears, 
The other sad, but not for years. 
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Headon ! with all thy charms I ween 
Thy rising sun and setting sheen, 
Brought little joy and mirth to thee 
Last eve, though woo^d with minstrelsey ; 
For those who visit thee are thine 
To cheer, engage, and to enshrine 
In mem*ry*s eye some joy that glows 
The more as recoUection flows. 
O ! how IVe loved at mom to see 
Yon giant sun rise from the sea, 
MTiose red round orb is seen so nigh 
"VMiere beds of blue and em*rald lie, 
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Tinged with a fire that rolls away 
As heedless if *twere night or day. 
O Sun ! 'tis then I love thy light, 
And when thou usherest the night ; 
But at the noon I shirk thy beam, 
And seek some shady nook by stream : 
Though thou'rt life^s restorative we 
Fly as from some harsh enemy, 
As if thou wert th' all-seeing eye 
To punish sin*s iniquity. 
Vainly our insect sight we try 
To meet thee in meridian sky, 
And feel how vain's life's little spark 

'Neath thine which time can never quench 
As ours, when cold, and stifF, and stark, 

We lie like shadows which we clench, 
'Tis mom ! and to the east the sky 
Hängs arched her tinted canopy, — 
Those colors which Heav'n only shows, 
Which paint and pencil never knows ; 
To imitate is but to teach 
Earth*s sons the goal they cannot reach ; 

K 2 
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The moming står looks twinkling down, 
The last the brightest midst the crown, 
And nature pluming, wakes the flow*r 
To greet again the twilight hour : 
Quite delicate the dew-drops fall 
In myriads glist'ning o'er all; 
Down 'long the valley stirs the mist, 
And the fair lily which hath kissad 
The river^s face, looks up to sraile 
In innocence so reft of guile. 
Green are the fields and blue the sky, 
And naught but beaut}' meets the eye; 
While the lark soaring, fioating, sings 
To God her matin oflferings, 
So sweet, so passionately clear, 
Unseen, as from an unknown sphere ; 
And from the distance steals the knell 
Of bleating lamb, or shepherd's bell ; 
And neath the Hill the humming Town, 
Like murmuring waters falling down, — 
A hive, where hardy sons of toil 
Roll o'er the wave and till the soil. 
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Whom see I now with anxious eye, 
Heedless of sun, of sea, and sky, 
Fixed as a statue, looking down 
Thy rugged path into the Town ? 
As if some figure met his view, 
Or spöt that childhood's mem'ry knew; 
Or is it that some promis'd vow 
Is unfulfilled ? Ah ! now, e'en now, 
'Tis just an hour — another glance — 
With restless step he*s seen t^advance; 
Tis Harrie ! sad in heart and brain. 
Ålas ! that inly grief is vain ; 
The world believes not secret throes, 
Nor sympathizes with its woes. 
Yet tears are treach*rous, oft no sign 
Of penitence — ^hard to opine. 
I Ve known a man, who's cursedHeaven's whole, 
His God, his Saviour, and his soul, 
Weep like a child, and for a day 
Seeming a convert on his way ; 
And woman*s breast " bedew*d with tears," 
Through hate, through scorn, or guilty fears. 
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Alone he is with carewom brow, 
For Leila hath not kept her vow ; 
All night her image he hath seen, 
And, starting, grasped her lovely mien, 
And answer^d to her voice, whose tone 
Seemed nearer, dearer, sweeter, grown. 
Many his dreams — ah ! hapless they 
To feed this memorable day. 
Why comes she not? He loves her well, 
Nor deems her faithless. Rather tell 
The pilgrim saint his God no more 
Guides him in safety to Heaven's shore ; 
Or Christless Jew his Saviour's reigned, 
And His the blood that Calv*ry stained. 
Sad are the traits upon his face, 
Clear as the sun, nor härd to trace. 
Thoughtful he stånds, and looks below, 
Watching the vessels come and go ; 
Then turning once again, his eye 
Follows the path, — " Yet absent, why?" 
He fain had bathed in Lethe's stream, 
And woke to find it all a dream. 
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Leila's revenged ! she weeps alone 

0'er wounds last eve, now stronger grown ; 

Her heart's proud plume hath nursed the word 

That 'scaped his lips, though faintly heard. 

And torturing self *tis some relief 

That he's a victim to such grief, 

And keenly feels the pangs that rend 

Her heart; too haughty e'er to bend, 

She'd rather suffer years than say, 

" Forgive me love, I'm thine t'obey." 

Another ! yet another hour, — 

Why looks he down by yonder towV ? 

I see a messenger who wears 

A well-known garb, and something bears, 

On — on he hastens; as he nears 

Lord Harrie feels foreboding fears, 

From Leila he hath come — O, Heaven ! 

Say ! is it love, and wrongs forgiv'n? 

What reads he now with anxious eye ? 

I see him pause, look up, and sigh, 

Then read again, as if the whole 

At once would paralyze his souL 
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And looks he happier? Nay, the more 

He reads increases woes before. 

With trembling hand he tums the page : 

A picture falls — not hers^ to assuage — 

But his, ålas ! like Autumn leaf, 

That Spring and Summeras bom to grief, 

No mqre her heart's delight, its bloom 

In haste is blighted to the tomb. 

"Farewell ! " she said; "farewell ! we part ; 

Earth finds a haven for each heart ! " 

O God ! 'tis härd thy noblest gift 

Should mar such Paiadise — ^to sift 

Its murd'rous dross, O ! that were well, 

For love and pride so oft rebel ; 

AVhen hearts are bound by purest ties, 

By all that's chaste to mortal eyes, 

By Heaven ! *tis härd to part the prize. 

Go ! watch its progress, spark to flame, 

"Through storai, through sunshine, e'er the same," 

Which none can conquer, none can tame. 

When sorrow floods the heart 'tis well 

To seek some solace ; ye who dwell 
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Upon its cares are as the slave 
Who drags his shackles to the grave. 
Relief from pain in any form 
Is sweet as sunshine after storm. 
Go ! let thy griefs another know, 
Or pen in solitude thy woe, 
As he who poured in saddest strain, 
These lines to Leila, nor in vain : — 

" Leila, I love thee ! need*st thou ask me why ? 
Thou know*st the bumings of my soul when nigh : 
Think not, O think not ! *tis extinguished when ; 
Thou*rt gone ; it shines still lovelier then ! 

" Leila, I love thee ! O, it cannot be 
That thou'rt so changed, nor sorrowing for me ! 
My blighted soul has bloomed, and often blest 
Thy face so loved, more loving when caress*d 

" Leila, I love thee ! yea, each passing hour 

Alone can prove its agonizing pow*r : 

O ! could I see thy bosom steeped in tears, 

E*en mine, though dry, might sully hardened years. 
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" Leila, I love thee ! If there lingers yet 
Within thy heart, bright, beautifully set, 
Love's jewelled flame, O ! let it shine on me,— 
A comfort in this ceaseless misery. 

" Leila, I love thee ! once again I bear 
Thine image to my heart with eamest prayer ; 
Forgive, forget, 'tis nobler far to heal 
A sorr^wing heart than temper it like steel." 

'Tis noon ! — 'tis eve !— now sweetly sinks 
The ruby sun ; and gladly drinks 
Each crested wave the varied tints, 
RoUing in chains of thousand links^; 
Far as the eye can stretch we see 
Them dancing on that dimpling sea. 
And glitt*ring long, till Alum Bay 
Hath basked her rainbow hues away. 
'Tis passing — o*er — 'tis twilight now — 
The clouds look down with cold gray brow ; 
A breeze is up, and bright the moon, 
Like tinted marble, rolls full soon ; 
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" Leila, I love thee ! If there lingers yet 
Within thy heaxt, bright, beautifully set, 
Love's jewelled flame, O ! let it shine on me,— 
A comfort in this ceaseless misery. 

" Leila, I love thee ! once again I bear 
Thine image to my heart with eamest prayer ; 
Forgive, forget, *tis nobler far to heal 
A sorr^wing heart than temper it like steeL" 

'Tis noon ! — 'tis eve !— now sweetly sinks 
The ruby sun ; and gladly drinks 
Each crested wave the varied tints, 
RoUing in chains of thousand links; 
Far as the eye can stretch we see 
Them dancing on that dimpling sea, 
And glitt'ring long, till Alum Bay 
Hath basked her rainbow hues away. 
'Tis passing — o*er — 'tis twilight now — 
The clouds look down with cold gray brow; 
A breeze is up, and bright the moon, 
Like tinted marble, rolls full soon ; 
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The twinkling stars peep forth and play 
Like saints upon their heavenly way ; 
The earth is silent, and the stream 
Reflects the light of many a beam ; 
While far beneath the murmuring sea 
Rolls to and fro incessantly. 
How sweet to watch on summeras eve 
Thy wave so many shadows weave, 
Round the white cliff which stånds at bay, 
Nor brooks the foam that glides away ; 
And when in many ripples there 
Shines the bright moon, surpassing fair, 
In a long stream of silver light, 
At play, as glor'ing in the night 
Still, Harriets there ! his watch is vain, 
The raessenger comes not again ; 
Mutely he muses o'er the past, 
As if f atone, and follVing fast 
I read his thoughts, his woe, his care, — 
Those signs, those tokens of despair, 
And deem, as his impet'ous eye 
Glances at earth, at sea, and sky. 
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" Leila, I love thee ! If there lingers yet 
Within thy heart, bright, beautifuUy set, 
Love's jewelled flame, O ! let it shine on me,— 
A comfort in this ceaseless misery. 

" Leila, I love thee ! once again I bear 
Thine image to my heart with eamest prayer ; 
Forgive, forget, *tis nobler far to heal 
A sorr^wing heart than temper it like steel." 

'Tis noon ! — *tis eve ! — now sweetly sinks 
The niby sun ; and gladly drinks 
E^ch crested wave the varied tints, 
RoUing in chains of thousand linksj 
Far as the eye can stretch we see 
Them dancing on that dimpling sea, 
And glittVing long, till Alum Bay 
Hath basked her rainbow hues away. 
Tis passing — o'er — 'tis twilight now — 
The clouds look down with cold gray brow j 
A breeze is up, and bright the moon, 
Like tinted marble, rolls full soon ; 
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The twinkling stars peep foitfa and play 
Like saints upon their heavenly way ; 
The earth is silent, and the stream 
Reflects the light of many a beam ; 
While lar beneath the munnuring sea 
Rolls to and fro incessantly. 
How sweet to watch on summei^s eve 
Thy wave so many shadows weave, 
Round the white clifif which stånds at bay, 
Nor brooks the foam that glides away; 
And when in many ripples there 
Shines the bright moon, surpassing fair, 
In a long stream of silver light, 
At play, as gloi^ing in the night 
Still, Hame's there ! his watch is vain, 
The messenger comes not again ; 
Mutely he muses o'er the past, 
As if f atone, and folPwing fest 
I read his thoughts, his woe, his care, — 
Those signs, those tokens of despair, 
And deem, as his impet*ous eye 
Glances at earth, at sea, and sky. 
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" Leila, I love thee ! If there lingers yet 
Within thy heart, bright, beautifully set, 
Love's jewelled flame, O ! let it shine on me,— 
A comfort in this ceaseless misery. 

" Leila, I love thee ! once again I bear 
Thine image to my heart with eamest prayer ; 
Forgive, forget, 'tis nobler far to heal 
A sorr^wing heart than temper it like steel." 

'Tis noon ! — *tis eve ! — now sweetly sinks 
The niby sun ; and gladly drinks 
E^ch crested wave the varied tints, 
RoUing in chains of thousand links; 
Far as the eye can stretch we see 
Them dancing on that dimpling sea, 
And glittVing long, till Alum Bay 
Hath basked her rainbow hues away. 
Tis passing — o'er — 'tis twilight now — 
The clouds look down with cold gray browj 
A breeze is up, and bright the moon. 
Like tinted marble, rolls full soon ; 
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The twinkling stars peep forth and play 
Like saints upon their heavenly way ; 
The earth is silent, and the stream 
Reflects the light of many a beam ; 
While far beneath the muimuring sea 
Rolls to and fro incessantly. 
How sweet to watch on summei^s eve 
Thy wave so many shadows weave, 
Round the white cliff which stånds at bay, 
Nor brooks the foam that glides away ; 
Andwhenin many ripples there 
Shines the bright moon, surpassing fair, 
In a long stream of silver Hght, 
At play, as glor^ing in the night 
Still, Harrie's there ! his watch is vain, 
The messenger comes not again ; 
Mutely he muses o'er the past, 
As if t' atone, and folVwirig fast 
1 read his thoughts, his woe, his care, — 
Those signs, those tokens of despair, 
And deem, as his impet'ous eye 
Glances at earth, at sea, and sky, 
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The twinkling stars peep forth and play 
Like saints upon their heavenly way ; 
The earth is silent, and the stream 
Reflects the light of many a beam ; 
While far beneath the murmuring sea 
Rolls to and fro incessantly. 
How sweet to watch on summeras eve 
Thy wave so many shadows weave, 
Round the white cliff which stånds at bay, 
Nor brooks the foam that glides away ; 
And when in many ripples there 
Shines the bright moon, surpassing fair, 
In a long stream of silver light, 
At play, as glor'ing in the night 
Still, Harriets there ! his watch is vain, 
The raessenger comes not again ; 
Mutely he muses o'er the past, 
As if t' atone, and foUVing fast 
I read his thoughts, his woe, his care, — 
Those signs, those tokens of despair, 
And deera, as his impet'ous eye 
Glances at earth, at sea, and sky. 
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That Httle sleep this night will woo, 

Though naturens couch may be his bed : 
He hath a pang ! O, would that few 

Had known its agony, and bled ! 
The Moon reveals him to mine eye, 
Till hid in clouds she passes by : 
Ah ! by her påle and hallow*d light 

I swear to-morrow Ihat no shroud 
Shall wrap her glory, in the light 

Of love who could her beauty cloud ! 
Again, I see him ! rising now 
He homewards tums along the brow ; 
Yet, pausing, looks he 'cross the main, 
And speaks in thls unhappy strain : — 
" O ! may I ne ver rest in thee, 
Thou deep, unfathomable sea ; 
Yea ! though I love thy ciystal wave 
I would not wish thee for a grave ; 
Nay ! rather rest beneath a tree, 
And there to mark my memory, 
In beauty, blooming on the spöt, 
The innocent forget-me-not ; 
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And with the grass upon my grave 

I still shall rest beneath a wave ; 

But not of thine, O, restless sea, 

Untutor^d to etemity ! 

Nay, nay ! yet still that very wind 

Which leaves thy billows far behind, 

Forming thy blue and crystal wave, 

Shall sweep across my silent grave, 

And gently waving as it goes 

The grass where *neath my bones repose/^ 
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The moming sun's on St. Katherine*s Down, 
And lovely's the light of its em^rald gown ; 
That Olympus of Vecta !— so sweetly fair 
Are the scenes that awaken the trav^ller there, 
Who rests on her beds of mosses and flowers 
And sates in the scenes of life*s happiest hours ; 
Far away to the west roll the hills in Heaven*s light, 
All shining by day and all glowing by night, 
Up and down, up and down, romantic and wild, 
As if some mighty hand had planted and piled ; 
There the Cliffs proudly tow'r and dazzle the eye, 
All shadows when clouds roll along in the sky; 
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And green meadows and com-fields, one after one, 
FoUow on — follow on — as if " bom in the sun ;" 
And the tiny brook flows ber diminutive source 
As she feeds the broad river away on her course ; 
Far away to the south rolls bluely the sea, 
Though wild is its wave 'tis but rippled to thee. 
Or another sky like white flocking clouds, 
Is the spent spra/s foam wrapt in dappled shrouds ; 
And the fishemian's bark, hke brown tangled 

weed, 
Floats along on the wave so daring in deed ; — 
O ! such are thy charms all enchanting the eye, 
Who revels where naturens diversities lie, 
The fairest of scenes and the brightest array 
Is seen from thy summit by night and by day. 

'Tis now the hour when birds of song 
Their many merry notes prolong, 
So sweetly clear that like the Döve, 
They seem as bom for nought but love ; 
From sky to earth, from earth to sky, 
In one continued melody, 
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Those minstrels of creation greet 

The Sun, as if the soul of all 
Was there to worship, so replete, 

In language all reciprocal ; 
Yet, resting at his setting, soon 
Rolls forth in imag*ry the Moon, 
Silent and solitaiy, woo*d 
By none save her attendant brood. 

Leila has risen, *tis an hour 
Of wounded love*s returning power, 
Her breast sighs heavily and feeds 
The more her bosom inly bleeds ; 
And yet with all she'd rather drink 
Her life*s last ripple on the brink, 
Than ask forgiveness, though too well 
Tolled life*s unwelcomed conscience 

knell, 
Measured and true that guilty chime : 
" Tis thine the fault, 'tis thine the crime." 
But now I see her *neath the hill, 
With myrtle, rose, and daffodil, 
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Looking as happy as a Queen, 

Or faiiy decked in ivy-green, 

Which clinging dusters there, and spreads 

0'er primroses in golden beds, 

Its wild luxuriance o^erflows, 

Untutor*d, yet so sweetly grows. 

Harrie is anxious ! now he holds 
In hand, and eagerly unfolds, 
A lettered page from her whose name 
Has made one day a week of pain, 
And reads, ah ] well I ween apace, 
These words with animation's face : • 

" Leila has löst her book of fems, 

But yester eve she sought in vain ; 
If Lord Harrie the cover tums, 

Hell see her name in leaflets plain ; 
The bearer waits — ^if more's his will, 
She'll meet him 'neath St. Kath'rine's 

HiLU 

Away ! he has it in his hand, 
Swift as a deer across the land. 
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No foe behind, but love before, 
Away, away ! he speeds the more, 
Up hill, down valley, *long the shore, 
His steed is swift whose foot is sure; 
From Afton Down I mark his way, 
On — on — by dale and arching bay, 
Till in to vallied Brook e so gay 
He's löst ! I hear his Bonnie neigh. 
Again ! — the Druids* Shrine ^ is past, 
His eye is on the Channel cast, 
From MoTTiSTON to Brixton fast, 

\Vhere nature's wildly greenly grassed, 

« 

Nor stays he Northcourt*s charms to view, 

For little recks he beauties new, 

Till he hath reached the cherished goal, 

And clasped the idol of his souL 

On — on — away ! he nobly rides, 

The white foam stains his Bonniers sides, 

Fleet as the wind, as if in flight, 

Again he*s hidden from my sight : 

Kingston is in the rear ; to Chale 

(Whose gray square tow^r looks coldly påle) 
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He speeds, there oft the Nightingale 
Sings o'er her sepulchres to wail ; 
He's passing — past ! the HilFs before, 
One look, one le^-p, one moment more, 
He's there — who clasps he in his arms ? 
*Tis her ! 'tis her ! his life-blood warms, — 
One kiss, one loving kiss, he sips 
From her sweet mouth and rosy lips. 
Ah ! now upon his neck she clings, — 
That halo of love's offerings, 
Her head is on his shoulder laid, 
Her tinted cheek is seen to fade, 
She speaks not, scarcely breathes, he hears 
Her heart's loud beat and deems it tears, 

Her face is nestled sweetly there, 

Her fair neck peeps through flowing hair, — 

Blacker than clouds on some dark night, 

Through which the moon peeps snowy white, 

And looks he silently and long, 

With head inclined : " Oh ! is it wrong 

To deem her faithless ? yea, by Heaven ! 

Leila my love ! am I forgiven ? 

L 2 
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Speak, speak ! I at this moment bear, 
Tortures thy speech hath pow'r to 

spare." 
" Harrie, if such thy grief, 'tis well 
That I its agony can quell, 
With me 'tis less, for not till now 
I knew thy love, thy plighted vow, 
Methought that yesterday with thee 
Was one of joy and revelry; 
If thou wert happy, 'twould have been 
Like shade upon thy sunny sheen ; 
If thou wert sad, O then I ween 
I*d been thy light, no starless Queen ; 
If thou hast sufFered, thine the fault, — 
Though thou hast birth, 'tis mine to 

exalt ! 
Woman's no toy for Man ; her sphere 
Is higher, nobler, purer here; 
Without her influence, think ! he'd be 
The child, the mate of misery. 
She is his Life ! his Love !— no Slave I — 
His strength from cradle to the grave. 
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O, say not that I tired of thee, 

For I was sad, and fancied thou 
Wert cold, indifferent to me; 

Thine eye less loving, and thy brow. 
I^st eve in yonder gray " Old Hall " 
I joined the meny dance — the ball, 
Yet was not happy amidst alL 
O, chide me not ! O, Harry, why 
Reproof is written in thine eye?" 
'^ Enough, enough ! my Leila, spare 
Another word, by this I swear, 
Thine image, which I fondly wear, 
That I'm the same through life to death: 

Faithful as summer — ^as that flower 
That decks thy bosom, scents thy breath, 

Or the wild roses round thy bower: 
E'en as thy Dog, who'd for thee stånd 
Fighting — and bleeding lick thy hand, — 
Who saved thee when a rosy child 
From torrents merciless and wild: 
E*en now I stroke his glossy head, — 
Think me as loving, loved instead ! " 
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St. Kath'rine's Hill is in the rear, 
The land before looks high and leer, 
Wild and in miniatnre like those 
Of Alpine scenes without her snows. 
There Blackgang tow'rs her rugged rock, — 
An iron wall piled block on block, 
Flanked as it were with lava flood, 
Which in the noonday ripens nid, 
Darkly and proud that angry frown 
On the blue crystal sea looks down. 
For 'tis h^r foe that rolls before, 
And wars against that rocky shore, 
Which, roaring round the treach*rous beach, 
Rolls forth to dash into the breach. 
Danger before, there lurks behind 
A foe less fierce, more slyly kind, — 
Creeping like time. Ah ! he who bleeds, 
Oft sufifers for another's deeds. 
'Tis not th' impetuous win the day, 
But those who're steadfast in the fray. 
Round by the Race, into the cove, 
Nature is wildest; ye who rove 
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Along her toppling cliffs look down 
A barren precipice, whose gown 
Is reft of beauty, bleak and bare; 
No flowers nor mosses nestle there, 
They scom the thought to bloom unseen, 
Unsheltered, it were crime I ween. 
On such a garb how vain to grace, — 
E'en as the rose on desert's face, 
Or står in Heaven when thund*ring 

clouds 
Roll up in blackest pillar'd shrouds, 
Or see on Charon*s helHsh cheek 
A smile of love, angelic, meek. 

Bright Sol hath the meridian past, 
The HilPs cool shadow*s length'ning fast, 
It is the hour when naturens eye 
Grows weak, and fades in brilliancy : 
Yet looks he lovelier, for that Sun 
Is sweetest when his day is run ; 
Quite magical the tinted hues 
0'er sea and sky their shades suffuse ; 
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So rich, so dear those beauties teem, 
Sweeter than ^ncy in a dream; 
Hill, valley, bay, and secret deU, 
Where ivies, myrtles, roses dwell, 
Peep up and smile upon the sky, 
As worshipping some deity. 
There 'long that Undercliff, I ween, 
Nature hath sanctified her queen : 
Tis there the artist loves to roam; 
'Tis there he finds his happiest home; 
Tis there the minstrel rousing tunes 
The harp with which his soul com- 

munes; 
Tis there — O there — that lovers meet, — 
Such hearts for naturens beauty beat 
As their^s who now are rambling there, 

Who never knew till now the worth 
Of naturens youth, the joys that dåre 

To bind us to this Heavenlier Earth, 
Which, clinging, feed the longing soul — 
Thrill with the Being whose control 
Guideth the magnet to the pole, 
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The sun, the sea, the meanest thing, 

Life, love, and beauty's blossoming. 

O ! ye who know that charming shore, 

From Black Gäng 'long to sweet Ventnor, 

Remember well and cherish long, — 

Its scenes to other climes belong; 

WhoVe on some cool, ambrosial eve 
Sated in scenes as loath to leave; 
WhoVe watched the twilight come and go 
0'er bluely seas and clifFs of snow; 
WhoVe heard and listened long to notes 
Warbled like loye from linnets' throats ; 
WhoVe gather^d myrtles, ferns, and flowers, 
'Neath foFaged trees o'erhanging bowers, 
Rich in those tints that nature gives, 
That early blossom while she lives. 
'Tis evening now ! that glorious day 
Hath passed and left a bright array 
Of golden images above, 
" Like early unrequited love " 
Too soon to melt in cloudless blue, 
Or vanish in a ruddier hue. 
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Fickle and fanciful — if less, 
O 1 then 'twould mar that loveliness. 
Lord Harrie and Leila now ride 
Meny and happy side by side ; 
Behindy her Dog in prattling pride, 
Trots on her löst attendanfs guide. 
NiTON is passed, now down the glen 

Into St. Lawrence, nestled there 

A saintly viUage sweetly fair, 
So sacred that a denizen 
Of other shores in rapture wakes, 
'Midst such a scene his home forsakes. 
Leila admired ! and thrice she drew 
Lord Harrie nearer for to view 
The tiny Church, the pict'resque well, 
And all in that romantic dell, 
Her fancy flew in wildest flight 
To name such scenery aright, 
And long he listened, till the tow'rs 

And battlements of Steephill stood 
Before, amidst those emVald bow'rs 

Of oak, — thrice reverential wood ! 
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And as he marked her eager eye, 
He read her thoughts, O ! why not fly — 
They are loveds lances piercing proud, 
What means that dark indifferent cloud ? 
" Selfish again, O ! Leila stay, 
Life's vanities are for a day." 
" Yea, Harrie, but methinks how fair — 
Shall we such lovely lands e'er share ? 
Thy Abbey's old, thy lands are wild, 
The scenes thou nurt'rest from a child, 
Barren and bleak, a rugged rock, 
Uncharmed by sea, unwoo*d by lock ; 
Thy Park may have been once as fair, 
Now weeds and thistles ramble there." 
** Enough ! but he who holds not dear 
Life's earliest scenes in fondest ties, 
A Father*s love, a Mother's tear, 
And the green turf *neath which each lies, 
Is löst to love, to virtue — ^bUss I 
And falling to some dark abyss." 

Now farther Uong the clifif *neath green 
High foliag'd trees, whose mantling sheen 
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« 

Lends a cool shadow on the way, 
Bright as if born for such a day, 
Till Ventnor*s pretty village peers, 

That southern idol of the land, 
The home of Peasant, Poet, Peers, 

Of past and present — who could stånd 
On such a spöt, nor weep for one 
Fair " Adonais,"* England's son ? 
That bright imaginative soul 
Passed as a meteor to the pole. 
Tis here that man has sweetly graced 
Villas of fancy to his taste, 
On hill, down valley, or in cove, 
Wherever eye or step may rove, 
Each is a picture, each a scene 
Of grove and garden budding green. 
" Etemal summer *' reigneth there, 
And decks each blossom, while the air 
Swoons with the scent of roses fair, 

'■' John Keats. See Shelley's beautiful poem— 
" Adonais," on his death. He was a visitor here 
shortly before that '* sad hour." 
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Geraniums, myrtles, fuschias bloom, 
Rich in luxurious perfume ; 
'Neath skies so bluely bright, each day 
Wakes wooing such in proud array : 
High hills around and seas before, 
Seclude this sweet romantic shore. 

The Pulpit Rock is reached above 
Fair Bonchurch, that repose of love, 
Of nature's cradle, circling there, 
UnsuUicd — so enchanting — fair ! 
The river ripples down the hill 
And winds into a tiny rill, 
The evergreen's luxuriant leaf 
Hängs o'er in fanciful relief, 
And shades and shelters purest flowVs 
That blossom 'neath those em^rald bow*rs. 
Who from this pinnade looks down 
On nature wrapt in glory's gown, 
Views scenes which it were vain to 

tell, 
Or seek another spöt t'excel. 
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By Heaven, 'tis an enchanting sight ! 
*Neath Sol or Phoebe*s hallowed light: 
Above, a speckless sky of blue ; 
Before, lie seas of dappled hue; 
Below, the village peeps in view ; 
And nestled here and nestled there, 
In cove and gröt that lovers share, 
Villa on villa sweetly fair, 
With grove, and lawn, and garden round, 
Where myrtles, fuschias, flowers abound. 
And scent the air with sweetest breath 
Löst e*en as " loveliness in death." 
(tO wander where ye may, 'tis here 
Each step but woos thee to endear. 
The pretty pond below the cliff, 
Though high above the Fisher's skiff, 
Smiles in the sunlight 'round array'd 
With evergreen and grassy glade, 
While arching by are trees that fall 
And form a magic bow'r o'er all, 
As long that road's romantic way, 
Ye winding press with joy to stay; 
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O ! 'tis a sight that soon instils, 
And heart and soul with rapture fills. 
'Twas here they passed in coolest eve, 
And Leila linger*d— for to leave 
Such scenes of beauty would but give 
To mem'ry*s står one ray to live, 
Nor plant that little flow*r, whose bloom 
Blossoms each year— nursed in that womb 
That cheers and cherishes, yet shares 
Too oft the pang love's altar bears. 
\Vhile musing here o'er rock and dell, 
By brooklet, sea, and Wishing Well, 
A harper tuned in sweetest strain, 
This ballad * mellVing ö'er the main : — 

" A Knight there was of high degree, 

Who loved a maid full well, 
The fairest in this Isle was she, 

The Beautiful— the Belle. 



* This Ballad has no foundation for fact, and is 
simply an invention of the Authon 
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" And well he woo*d, and well he won 

Fair Annie to his side, 
But love has many steps to run 

To hold a pretty bride. 

" Old BoNiFACE did love her too, 

A saint of priestly creed, 
Whose faith was wedlock for a few, 

When life hath run to seed. 

" And well he woo'd, but sorely won, 

Fair Annie * nay ' replied, 
And all the Lasses one by one 

Did mock his selfish pride. 

" O ! then St. Boniface did swear 

He would revengéd be, 
And to his Well * one night repair 

To curse the fair Annie. 



* It is said, that whoever drinks at the Wishing Well 
of St. Boniface, expressing a wish, it will immediately 
be fulRlled. 
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*' He went — the witches rose and play*d, 

The genii danc'd around, 
And while their food on altar flay'd, 

The goblet cup went round. 



" He dränk and said — * O ! hear me all, 
Ye sprights of earth and air, 

I wish that woe may e'er befall 
The Knight and Annie fair.' 



" O 1 then the Knight did sorely grieve, 

His lo ver by his side, 
But each at last a ruse did weave, 

That ill might ne'er betide. 

" The Knight St. Boniface did meet, 
And said, * O ! woe is mine, 

But bless me at thy Well if mete,* 
And Annie shall be thine. 

• Fit. 

M 
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" They went — the witches rose and play'd, 

The genii danc'd around, 
And while their food on altar fiay^d, 

The goblet cup went round. 



" He dränk and said — * O ! hear me all, 
Ye sprights of earth and air ! 

I bless this Knight — I bless his Hall ! 
His lands so rich and rare. 



" * And may he wed the purest maid 
That ever knelt at shrine, 

May love not cool, nor beauty fade, 
Her heart with his intwine.' 



" Then drest they Annie as a bride, 

In silks and satins rare ; 
St. Boniface, o'erjoy'd with pride, 

Did kiss and stroke her hair. 
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" And said, 'To-morrow thou art mine, 

Take this my love and wear, — 
It is our crosSy the holy sign, 

Peace, purity, and prayV.* 



" The morrow came, the bells did ring, 

And echoed on the wind ; 
O ! now the lasses dance and sing, — 

St. Boniface is blind 



" For to the Wishing Well the Knight 

But yesterday did hie. 
And pray that till the morrow night 

All priestly sight should fly. 



" St. Boniface had woo'd in youth. 

And mother d left the maid, 

Who still did fight for right and truth, — 
His wife by law she pray'd. 

M 2 
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" Then drest they her as fair Annie, 

Upon that bridal morn, 
And young she look'd — O ! well I wee * 

Full thirty summers shom. 



" They hung the cross upon her neck, 

Of peace and purity ; 
Her grey hair did with roses deck, 

Sweet myrtle and lily. 



" When at the altar by her side 

St. Boniface did stånd, 
He said, * Art thou in truth my bride, 

Fair Annie of the land ? ' 



" She ansVring said, * I am thy love, 

Thy WiFE by purest ties, 
1 swear by Saint and Heaven above, 

That God no soul denies.' 

Think 
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** The maniage o'er— as night drewr on, 

His sight did swift retum, 
He clasped his Wife, but O I the croae 

His fond embrace did spurn. 

" * Ålas ! ' St. Boniface did cry, 

* Ålas, for rewth • 1 ' — but when 
He looked again — * O Christ ! am I 

The dupe of maids and men.* 



" Then wept he sore, and tum'd away, 

And to his Well he hied, 
But climbing slipt, and roUing lay 

Beneath the rock, and diedt 



" And there he lay for many a day, 
All fear'd to touch his bones ; 

Each night the sprights did rev'lling play, 
And pelter him with stones. 



* Pity. t This ascent to the Well is very steep. 
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" The Knight and Annie then did wed, 

And happily lived they, 
The olive-branch did crown each head 

With childhood's prattiing play." 



f 



" * * 



" Now leam a moral, youth and maid : 
If love should warm thy breast, 

Ne'er covet — lest thou'rt dearly paid, 
And made a meny jest ; 

Ju?r love will live — thoult truly nie 

If thou another^s heart should*st woo." 



Tis twilight now, and Shanklin Down 
Hath löst the light of SoPs bright gown, 
But there's a sweeter, holier shade, 
Inwraps her rich and grassy glade \ 
For Phc3ebe, silvering the sky, 
Looks down in night*s serenity : 
Saintly and Queenly, scarce a cloud 
Pillows her path ; th' attendant crowd 
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Of starry deities unveil, 
And twinkle round her, coldly påle, 
And dance on that ethereal plain 
That whispers night's to come again. 
There is a chann in passing joy, 
If hope in absence hearts employ ! 

Who stånds on this enchanting spöt, 
The swe^test in this fair eyot, 
By DuNNOSE PoiNT, above the steep 
Böld promontory's dashing sweep, 
Looks down on naturens all, until 
There beauty's charming effluence fill ; 
The roUing waters far below, 
Dancing and prancing to and fro, 
Wreak around Sandown*s arching bay, 
And groan in glory nobly gay — 
Mighty yet pretty in their play ; 
And as ye mark that crested foam 
On the blue waters rolling home, 
And then above the crescent Moon, 
With white clouds floating by— full soon 
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Ye see another bay and sea 

As if 'twere in its infancy. 

And down far darkling 'long that wave, 

So bluely bright, without a grave, 

Löst in the mist, the fishers dåre 

The briny billows, glor^ing there 

In homes from childhood, reft of care ; 

Tis sweet indeed to watch them sail 

Like gliding swans, or rocked by gale, 

Or see them anchored as in sleep, 

Silent and lone upon the deep. 

From here Lord Harrie and Leila 

Looked down on villages afar, 

Which, in a clear and noonday sun, 

The eye can follow one by one 

To CowES, o*er valley, dale, and hill, 

Grove, garden, lawn, and sunny rilL 

Beneath is Shanklin, sheltered there 

By clifF and down — how sweet's the 
breeze 
That wakes and wafts that balmy air 

Along those rich luxuriant trees, 
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Which hanging o'er so greenly veil 
Fair Newchurch, cultivated vale. 
Here, pretty villas peep, enclosed 
*Midst bow^rs of nature, redly rosed : 
So rudely wild, and yet so chaste, 
No human art could e*er have giac'd 
A fairer spöt, a sweeter scene — 
'Tis cradled like a fairy queen. 

Romance, till this, had little moved 
Leila's proud heart. Ah ! now 'tis proved 
That nature woos, while life*s gay dance 
Blights that bright effluence, love's sweet lance, 
And brings no solace to that soul, 
Its channs are bitter to condole. 
O ! never had she felt, till this, 
A lover's heart, a lover's kiss; 
It was a day too dear to be 
Löst in the shade of memory. 

Shanklin is rounded by that cliff 
That towers so nobly high, as if . 
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It were the bulwark of that shore, 
Whose day and din of war is o'er, 
And echoes with those shouts no more* 
Tis sweet to watch those waters lave, 
Exulting in a tyrant*s grave, 
Or listen to that breeze that long 
Rouses the nightingale to song. 
Here, 'long that silver sand they past, 
Till each exulting eye was cast 
Upon the Chine, whose pretty bow'rs 
Of shrub and banks adorn'd with flow^rs 
Woo many a heart, tune many an ear :. 
Nature with all her music's here. 
Now, each dismounting, arm in arm, 
Follow the silent pathway*s charm, 
While *tween the arching trees above 
The moon and stars look down in 

love, 
And lend o*er all that hallo wed light 
Which e*en to day seems doubly bright, 
And whispers all that fancy can 
Create in deities like Man. 



1^ 
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Here, from innumerable delis, 
Tbe water £dls like tinklmg beUs, 
And echoing on the list'ning ear, 
Blends into one, like cymbals near. 
Or filters through and sparkles 'tween 
Lichens and varied mosses green, 
like little diamonds, or as 'twere 
Thousands of glow-worms sheltring there, 
Or basking, glorying in the flight 
Of SoPs too bright, uncourteous light ; 
The murmuring stream in one long strain, 
Greeting then dying o*er the main, 
Wakes e'en as harpisfs cords again, 
And rushes down in childlike glee, 
To gain and clasp her parent sea. 

Now by a spöt secluded, there 

I see them rest; her lily hand 
Is clasped in his, as if to share 

Lovens bliss, too heav'nly to withstand. 
Her dark eye languishes, and now 
Looks up and lights her waxen brow, 
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Påle e'en as alabaster, yet 
Flushed with those jewels brightly set ; 
There is a tint upön her chéek, 
Mellowed and tender, soft and meek, 
And when she speaks the dimples play. 
And smiling peep, and pass away, 
Leaving her face the lovelier, e'en 
As eve*s last rays, when clouds convene ; 
Her hair falls darkly, long, and down — 
Perfect as Eden, naturens gown, 
Dress, necklet, coronet, and crown. 
Here long they talk in converse sweet, 
And, charmed with this romantic seat, 
Steal into midnight ; it were vain 
To say that mom had come again, 
For moon may rise and moon may 

set, 
And /ave will deem her rising yet ! 
How blissful is that time that glides 
Like this, the essence of love*s tides ; 
The soul is löst to all that*s here, 
And ris*n to some celestial sphere. 
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Or nestied on th' angelic breast, 
That whispers thou art loved, caress*d. 



Ah ! here Lord Harrie woo*d and won, 
Leila and he ere long were one ; 
They had a home in this fair Isle, 
And knew no other, — ye who while 
And revel in such scenes, go seek 
This glen, and love shall tint thy cheek. 



O Isle of Wight ! O Isle of Wight ! 

Thou home of beauty, land of song ; 
Lovely by day, serene by night, 

Thy scenes to other climes belong. 
Thou'rt England's Eden»— southem star,- 
Home of Lord Harrie and Leila. 
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Thy shores are laved by crystal seas, 
Thy gardens bloom 'neath sunny skies, 

Fragrant and soft's the gentle breeze 
That greets thee — sweeter as it flies. 

Thou seem'st dropp'd from some Heav'nly car,- 

Home of Lord Harrie and Leila. 



Thy land*s the womb of sons of fame, 
Thy bosom's nurst and bled in pride — 

Great is thy glory — fierce the flame 
That fought : unquenchable it died. 

Land of the past, and sons that are, — 

Home of Lord Harrie and Leila. 



Thou hast had daughters bom to thee, 
Pure as thy breath, and fair as mom^ 

Lovely in youth ! in infancy 
The bud of promise ripe t* adom. 

Cradle of beauty — naturens står, — 

Home of Lord Harrie and Leila. 
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Thou*st won the heart of Britain's Queen ; 

Her early days were oft with thee ;• 
And now her palace 'bove thy sheen, 

ToVrs *midst the richest livery. 
Bless Her in peace, whom none can par ! — 
Home of Lord Harrie and Leila. 

Thou know^st but little change — thy Sun 
Shines aye, as if 'twere only thine ; 

O ! may^st thou charm as thou*st begun, 
And love shall wait not da/s decline. 

Thrice happy they I no sorrows mar, — 

Land of Lord Harrie and Leila. 



• In the year 1831, Her Majesty^ then Princess 
Victoria^ stayed at "Norris Castle,** and also after- 
wards. 
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Hail slcep ! consoler of our life: thou art 
The essence of our being ! without thee, 
The mind would wander from its course, and fly 
To unknown regions, like a planet löst 
In endless space, falPn from its gravity : 
Or senseless sink, a base unearthly wreck; 
Loathing to sight— e*en more so if the past 
Spöke of the creature in a state above 
The level of mankind, leamed and refined. 
O, then with pity*s eye one gazes on, 
Drawing a picture of what was, and then 
The fiiture path untrod — the suUied goal; 



N 2 
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Then, heaving at the sight, tums sick at heart. 

Ah, sleep ! who, robbing thee, cannot regret? 

Yea, e'en a night will tell a sony tale : 

The babe will prattle on the mom through thee, 

And maid and youth grow blooming by thy spell; 

The lover glories in thy bliss, and knows, 

Ålas ! too well, the agonising sighs 

That fill his stilly chamber without thee ! 

*Tis sweet to him to sing himself to rest, 

And doubly sweet when he a bleeding heart 

Has known, and felt its bittemess and woe. 

The energetic student, stealing, draws 

A cloud upon his visage, and his eye 

Löses illumination's fire, and dim 

And dark pines as a parchéd leaf for rest 

And he who recklessly seeks thy sweet shades 

In rosy morn, brings curses on his soul, 

And on his generation sorrow's rod ! 

Stamped on the bud all perishing to bloom. 

And nature, sleeping nature, sighs at night 

To thee in love I how peacefiil is the hour 

When thou art there, so hallowing to all ! 
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Each blushing flow'r, closing each tiny eye, 

Rests from the froHcs of a gaily day, 

Too modest to behold heav'n*s balmier light: 

The pining lily, and the parching grass 

Around her creeping, drink the moistened dew, — 

Unconsciously wrapt in thy slumb'ring shades ; 

The hardy shrub, with leaves of emVald green, 

All gently arching, seem to whisper rest; 

And e'en the giant oak, stirred by the breeze, 

Murmurs, as if complaining in his sleep ! 

Ah ! this is naturens speech — go ! mark it well, 

And beaut/s bloom shall teach thee what is life. 

The mind, the soul, the spirit welcome thee 

As a bright orb ! Although the closéd eye 

Rests as 'twere dead, the inward vision sees 

Some guidance, crowning and creating all, — 

Some magic hush, so silent and serene. 

O ! how we love to nurse thee when the night 

Is closing round; then, pillowing our heads 

Like roosting birds, we nestle, sooth'd by thee, 

Feeling thy shadows creeping slowly on. 

And when, ah ! when the luUing balm is gone, 
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Leaving the fancy wand'ring at its will 

In dreamy regions, then we roll and reel, 

And fly to climes unheard-of, bright and dun. 

We hear a voice unearthly, or we see 

A mighty being placed upon a throne, 

In clouds of smoke, with eyes of blood-red fire, 

Crying death and vengeance; while aroiind him throng 

A höst of worshippers all tongue and teeth, 

Rending the air with noises loud and long. 

Or in another sphere, where we may see 

Men tortured by a fiend, whose mocking jeer 

Makes your heart sick and tremble at the sight 

And babes just born, torn from a nursing breast, 

Slaughter^d to feed some Mammoth, while you hear 

His glutt^nous howl, and watch his sateless form. 

Or down in darkness, where the dreading eye 

Vividly peers through gloom, and sees afar 

Demons, whose shape no fancy e'er could paint 

Nor tongue describe, hideous with sin. 

Or in some wood left dying for to starve, 

A prey to mouths more hungry than your own. 

Or hurling down some rugged precipice 
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Swifter than light'ning — eddying as a ball 
On to destniction — dreading death, — awake ! 
Or recked upon the Ocean's briny foam, 
To drink that glory which you fain admire, 
And struggling with the spray, exhaustless sink. 
Or, if a Husband, that thy cherish'd Wife 
Is lying by thy side to breathe no more, — 
Or löst to thee, through some base, heartless wretch, 
Who's made her gentle, too-confiding heart, 
To look with scom on thee, and hate the fåne 
She loved and worshipp^d — treasur'd as a heav'n ! 
Or that thy pretty child (whose prattling song 
Was liiusic to thine ear — whose sweet caress 
Would greet thee daily, calling " dear papa ") 
Is smitten with disease, and hängs as 'twere 
'Tween earth and heaven, by a treach^rous thread ! 
Too loved, too dear to lose, though thine own soul 
May whisper it is well; for earth has doom. 
And groans with souls lured into paths of sin. 
Or, if a Wife, that bleeding home to thee 
Is brought thy Husband, groaning in his pains; 

■ 

And while in paroxysms of despair, 
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Thy shrieks have woke thee into joy! 

Or that his mind, long woiking for thy weal, 

Hath, through o*er-eagemess and love for thee, 

Löst naturens sense: his brain a roaniac's turc'd,' 

WhUe e'en his eye, that oft hath met thee bland, 

Stares forth in vacancy, and knows thee not 

Or that he has deserted thee, whilst thou 

Art left to linger in a life of tears, 

Of sodden sighs, to live as mocking life. 

Or that thy babe, just bom, has breathed his last, 

Whilst fondling, nursing, on thy aching breastl 

Or, if a lov^r, that thine own bright står, 

AVhom thou hast clasped in imag^ry — for thee 

Shineth no longer; while thine eager eye 

Can ken her beauty, beaming now to one 

Whose soul, ålas! is sand; and written there 

Are lines, not love, untraceable — untraced. 

O ! these are dreams which make us swoon to death, 
And shriek despairing that the tyrant's near : 
O ! what relief, to find 'tis but a vain 
And idle dream ; a shadow past, and seen 
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No more save in the sight of mem'ry's eye. 
" Half passionless '*^-one veiges from a cloud 
Of blackest darkness : like the silver moon 
From chaos, to a bluely sky — serene ! 

Now from the sphere of sorrow, let us take 
A higher flight : into a sphere of joy ! 
Where the mind wanders, sanguinely to gain 
Some goal unsullied — crownéd at the last. 

Far into space, unseen by mortal eye, 
Thou fiiest, lighting in some Heav'nly land 
Where all is love and beauty, and a voice 
Is heard to usher thee in music sweet, 
Through bow*rs of palms and scented rosaries : 
Onward and onward, lovelier each scene ; 
While peering forth above, as 'twere from clouds 
Tinted with gold and silver, ängels teem, 
With eyes twinkling like stars, and wings of snow ; 
Who play on harps hung from their fairy necks, 
Notes unsurpass'd, which make thee weep for joy. 
Or that the earth^s an Eden, as when first 
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Our great Creator moulded from the soil 

A glorious image of Himself, to nile 

As King and Lord of all, without one blöt 

Upon his forehead, or the curse of Cain ! 

And that thou see'st all harmony in life : 

The lion and the lamb lie down to love ; 

The tiger, sporting with the gentle deer ; 

The wolf, reposing heedless of the kid, 

And the döve nestling on an eagle's wings ; 

While singing birds perch on the sleeping caL 

Or that some great decree has sallied forth 

From the high Heav'n : that flesh shall feel no more 

The torture and the agony of pains, 

Nor women labour as our God decreed. 

Or that thy heart, wrung, bleeding with its gore, 

Is now exulting in a sphere of peace, 

Rejoicing ever in the fruits of love. 

Or, that ambitious of earth's worldly pomp, 

Fortune has smiled upon thy nobler lot, 

And thou art feasting on thy vanity. 

Or, that thrice blessing, and thrice blest, thy soul 

Hath open'd to the poor barr'd fortune's door ; 
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AVhile thou hast seen upon . each face a prayV 
From hearts so worthy— worshipping thy gift ! 
Or that thou'rt clasping in thy arms a son, 
Who years ago did leave the parent hearth : 
Whither, unknown — whilst thou had deem'd him dead. 
A brother, or a sister, or some kin 
That brings sweet recoUections of the past ; 
Or e'en a nearer, dearer tie, — thy Wife ! 

Or Wife, who's moumed a Husband many years, 
And wom the weed and sackcloth, till her heart 
Hath wept its grief away : — e'en as a brook 
That's rippled o'er a crag till parched and dry; 
Now burst again to life 'raidst Heav'nly showers, 
And won at last, the cherish'd long-lost prize ; 
And clasping, clings so fondly on that breast, 
That for a time, she's dumb with overjoy ! 

Or, if a Father, that thy youthful son, 
Long keenly watch'd, and guarded by thine eye. 
Is gaining honours at the village school. 
And bids full well to be thy joy in age. 
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Or, if a Motheiy that thy darling boy 
Is springing &st to manhood ; in the bloom 
Of youth and beauty— gaining nobler friends, 
Whose station supersedes his humbler own ; 
Making him look beyond his present sphere. 
And that thy daughter^s won a lordly heart, 
And dwells in halls becoming more a prince ! 

Or, if a lover, that thy soul is now 
Sporting 'midst many a joy: no longer bome 
As 'twere a weed to some uncertain goal. 
And that that voice, which once did echo, — ^^nay, 
Now ceases not by day and night to call 
Thee hers for ever ! and to fold her arms 
In love*s own halo round thy neck to kiss ! 
Whilst thou dost feed upon its sweetness, and 
Deem earth a heav'n entwin*d round such a heart ; 
Pure as that breath, that knows no fairer sun ! 

Ah ! well I ween such drearas are dreams of joy, 
Worthy the sleep that woos them into life. 
We wake the happier— yet oft to grieve 
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0*er that we think may never come to pass. 
Oft'ner we live, and sanguinely hope on : 
That as with some, so with us, we may see 
Our dreams fulfilPd, then sleep to dream again. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



IN MEMORY 

OF 

THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 



Sad is the mom ! for sorrow reigns 
Throughout our land, and from each claims 

A moumful tear. 
But yesterday, and all was joy, 
Now sådder thoughts our hearts employ — 

Life's dark and drear. 

Weep, weep ! though it is vain to weep, 
And thus our eyes and heart to steep 

In tears and sighs ; 
Still it will ease the heavy heart, 
For nature bids it to depart, 

As if 'twere wise. 

•The author has here imitated.a Spanish Poenr^, 
" Coplas de Manrique," so beautifuUy translated by 
Longfellow. 
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Weep, weep ! 'tis womanly to weep 
Ye daughters of Britannia, keep 

Not eyelids diy ; 
Raise ye a sad and mournful cry, 
To rend the silence of the sky, 

To heav'n on high. 



" Man is but grass !" his days are few, 
And swiftly as the morning dew 

He glides away, 
Condemned to dwell in endless gloom, 
Or spring in triumph from the tomb 

To heav^nly day. 



How little do we stop, and think 
We stånd upon so vain a link, — 

How thoughtlessly ! 
Quickly timeds chariot speeds by, 
We live as if 'twould ne'er come nigh,- 

How merrily ! 
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How little do we heed the signs 
Long prophesied in former times, — 

How heedlessly ! 
We live as if to live for aye, 
Never to change our mortal clay : 

Etemally ! 



Where^er we look we see that life 
Is but a bubble 'midst the strife 

Of waters pent 
We from Earth^s ocean cast as spray 
Upon the beach, to pass away 

From whence we're sent. 



O ! if we did but daily mark 

Our days, which gliding as the bark 

On to its rest, 

Methinks with joy we'd steer before, 

Onward to that etemal shore, 

Both bright and blest. 

o 2 
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Where are our fellow-comrades — where ? 
Who, like a tree, were budding fair 

To inanhood's prime ? 
Nipt in the bud, ålas 1 they sleep ; 
We sigh for them, and tears we weep, 

Unchill'd through time. 



Where are our Fathers, whom we held 
So dear — for virtue unexcelFd, 

All virtues blent? 
No more ! but they have left behind, 
Like the sweet flow*r upon the wind, 

A balmy scent. 



Where is our good Queen Bess — I ween 
The noblest England's line had seen, 

Until her reign? 
We give the palm, the laurel, rose, 
And worship thee in thy repose, 

With but one stain ! 
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Where is the Queen of Scots, — the Queen 
So martyr'd, midst a royal scene 

Of pomp and pride? 
Well may we shrink and blush with shame, 
And plant thine as a martyr*d name, 

By Charles' sad side. 



Where Britain's sons, the conquerors, who 
Fought on the field of Waterloo — 

And Wellington ? 
Ålas, they sleep ! for Britain^s name 
We bear them on the " scroU of fame :*' 

Their vict'ry's won ! 



Where is that General who fled 
From a great city, leaving dead 

Strewn on the way ? 
A wreck *midst universal dust 
His army, too, — faithless, unjust, — 

Gone for a prey ! 
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Where are the tyrants of renown, 

Who trampled kingdoms — natiops down, 

For lust of fame ? 
Gone to the grave ] and the worms sleep 
Upon their bones, or revlling creep, — 

They rest in shame ! 

Where is that " impious king/* who built 
A paradise, and for that guilt 

Was struck by God ? 
The lightning's flash ended his days, 
And where he thought to harbour praise, 

He found his sod.* 



Beauty and worth, ålas, 'twill go, 
If ta'en by fellow-man or no, 

It matters not. 
The souFs imperish'ble, *twill shine, 
Gaining a region fair — sublime — 

Or Hell's dark blot. 

* Shedad. 
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This, this our lay is not for one 
Who on the battle-field hath done 

Deeds worthy fanie ; 
Who for his country's cause hath bled, 
And leaving now his spirit*s fled 

A waiTior's name. 



Nor is't for he whose martial pow*r 
Shook Europé in one fatal hour, 

Yet died in shame. 
Ignoble fall ! Some praise thy deeds; 
Thy nation on ambition feeds; 

We curse thy name ! 



Nor is*t for he who ages past 

Stood a firm Monarch *raidst the blast 

Of a world^s scom, 
Yet lived again both loved and blest, 
And waved again his glorious crest, 

Another morn. 
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'l'is for our noble Prince we sigh, 
We raise a universal ciy 

At his dear name. 
No more, no more, 'mongst us to stånd ; 
For death hath ta'en him by the hand 

And marr^d his fame. 



To him we consecrate this lay, 
And with one voice united say, 

He was a man 
Of many virtues; if we trace, 
We see no blöt we would efFace 

From that chaste plan. 



A life unsullied, as a står 

He rose and shone his light afar, 

Worship^d — adored ; 
Nor sought he quietude — repose, 
But nobly work'd and pluck^d the rose 

From manhood's board. 
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Science he spread throughout the land, 
With energy and willing hand ; 

But sad to tell, 
He, through untiring zeal to gain 
Our nation glory, praise, and fame, 

A martyr fell. 



His deeds were deeds of worth — the poor 
Were fed and clothed from door to door ; 

He went his way, 
Like Him, the Just, the Perfect, Good, 
Whose name through centuries has stood. 

To Whom we pray. 



He has left monuments which rise 

And call him blest, while earth and skies 

Echo the same, 
Seeming to whisper round the spöt, 
** My builder*s gone ; forget him not; 

We bear his name.'* 
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As each day glides we grieve the more, 
And universally deplore 

God*s searching hand: 
And some would argue, asking why 
Death*s ängel could not pass him by, 

And save our land? 



Why take a man whose days on earth 
Were passed in usefulness, whose worth 

Was known to all ? 
Why, in the summer of his prime, 
To close o'er him the cloak of time, — 

Death*s fun'ral-pall? 



Why not the wretch in dungeon cell, 
Who curses Thee and dreads the Hell 

That mocks before? 
Yet fain would seek the dagger^s dart, 
To launch his soul and restless heart 

To that dark shore. 
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O ! let US sin not against Thee, 
But bow to Thy supreme decree,' 

For we are Thine ; 
And if Thy purpose wills it so, 
Why should we murmur at the blow? 

Thy power's divine. 



We cannot see nor understand 
Thine omnipresence, nor the hand 

That smites the soul, 
And bears it from earth's curséd sod 
On to the presence of its God, 

Or destin'd goal. 



If prayers for the dead are heard, 
And bome to heav'n, as word by word 

They're muttered here, 
Surely no knee will fail to bend, 
Nor tongue a heart-born pray'r send, 

To that bright sphere. 
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If idle now, O ! then be this 

Our hope, that earth and heaven kiss 

In virtue — love ; 
That he just taken from us here, 
Rewarded reigns now crownéd there — 

A Prince above. 



He needs no monumental tomb, 

0'er which the cypress flow*r may bloom ; 

His name is blest, 
And reigns supreme, nor for a while 
Is echo*d round Mtannia^s isle, — 

"Står of the west" 



Gone is the Consort of the Queen ! 
Never has widowhood, I ween, 

Bome greater grief. 
A woman*s heart is strong to bear 
Earth 's woes and terrors, — this despair 

Is past relief ! 
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Farewell to him ! a sad farewell. 
When death hath toird the funVal knell 

And closed the scene, 
O ! let US raise a pra/r on high, 
And make both heav'n and earth reply, 

" God save the Queen !" 



1 
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ODE TO MORNING. 



'Tis sweet to watch mom break to day 

When naught obstructs the scene ; 
To see clouds shrinking, pa^s away, 
And stars which twinkle forth and play 
When the sun peeps between. 

To rest amid some fairy bow'r 

And scent the blush of mom ; 
When nature wakes the sleeping flowV 
To rise and cast its dewy showV 
No longer sad and lom. 

To hear the birds' awak*ning lay, 

Rising the mom to greet, 
t" On tree and shmb their roundelay, 
Or warbling o'er some lovely bay 

In notes surpassing sweet. 
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To steal away from haunts of men 

To some sequester*d land, 
On rock or glade, down mountain glen, 
To wood or valley green — ah ! when 

Uncurséd by his hand. 

To watch the falling waters dash 

From rock to crag away, 
With many a wild majestic crash, 
And see the sunbeam^s sparkling flash 

Like dia,monds in the spray. 

O, it is happiness ! 'tis this 

Will raise the heart above. 
To naturens God — to holier bliss, 
And teach us earth. and heav'n kiss 

In harmony and love. 
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ODE TO THE MOON. 



Hail, silver Moon ! I love thee well : 
Thou reign'st as in a fairy dell, 
Poised in the sky like a baloon, — 
Sail on ! sail on ! thou silver Moon. 

I see thee rise behind the hill, 
I see thee sparkle in the rill, 
Scoming thy monarch of the noon, — 
Sail on ! sail on ! thou silver Moon. 

Sweet, sweet it is to watch thee glide 
Över the heaven's cloudy tide; 
Now in, now out — away and soon 
Sail on ! sail on ! thou silver Moon. 
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How often have I sat 'neath thee, 
Mused o'er thy smiling minstrelsy : 
There never was a greater boon, — 
Sail on ! sail on ! thou silver Moon. 

Thoii art the lover's joy and song, 
He woos thee not to glide along; 
Thou heed'st him not — away and soon, — 
Sail on ! sail on ! thou silver Moon. 

" Men come and go," — they pass away, 
Unheeded by thy hallowed ray; 
Thou liv'st for aye ! thou know'st no neon I — 
Sail on ! sail on ! thou silver Moon. 

I worship thee ! but I adore 
Thy Maker — mighty Maker — more : 
When to the tomb He calls me — ^soon, — 
Sail on ! shine o'er me, silver Moon. 
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O ! WHERE ART THOU ? 



I LOOKED and sought in vain for thee, 

Then flashed across my brow 
A throbbing pain, — incessantly 

I thought, O 1 where art thou ? 

All tongues were mute, no tears were seen, 
Yet each head seem'd to bow 

As if with grief, to weq) unseen, — 
I thought, O ! where art thou ? 

And save the prattle of thy child, 

All had been still as now: 
He look'd so happy when he smird, 

Nor thought, — O ! where art thou? 
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Another glance, and words were vain, 

I read thy Husband's brow, 
Cold was thy name upon his brain, 

He wept, — for death, 'twas thou ! 
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ON A DEAD INFANT. 



The moming rose in glory, 
Yet nature seem'd to weep; 

We heeded not its story, 
But hush'd the Babe to sleep. 

The noon brought joy and sorrow, 
For hope rose in the breast ; 

But sadness lest the morrow 
Should hush her into rest. 

The ev^ning wan'd but slowly, 
As if the hours to while, 

And o'er her face passad lowly 
A sweet, unsuUied smile. 
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The night fell dark and dreary, 

And ere the moming rose 
She look'd no longer weary, 

But calm in death's repose. 



TIME. 



Time, like a bird, unceasingly 

Is ever on the wing, 
And imto those who^re pure in heart 

'Twill never cease to sing ; 
But unto those whoVe dark in crimes 

'Twill never cease to sting. 
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WHY DIDST THOU WEEP? 



Why didst thou weep ? — I saw a teax 
Roll down thy blooming cheek, 

Of pearly whiteness, and as clear 
As crystal from the deep. 

Why didst thou weep ? — and did I wound 
Thine heart, so sad before ? — 

Or was it but the past which gloom'd 
Along that ruffled shore ? 

Why didst thou weep ?— do tell me why, — 

Am I to ask in vain ? 
O ! do not answer with a sigh 

When I see thee again. 
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THINE HEARTS TOO PROUD. 



Thine heart's too proud ! who could have deemed 

that cell 
Would have rejected him thou once loved well; 
Scoming the very thought that he should sigh 
For thee and thine, now languishing to die. 

Yes ! 'tis too proud, — that word unguarded fell, 
And brought remembrance of the past too well; 
Swift as a meteor it smote thine heart, 
Which wound now nursed re-animates the smart. 

And 'tis too proud to heal and to forgive, 
I ask in vain, — each hour, each day, I live 
In agony of mind, and see through all 
Thy harden'd heart which wretches might appal. 
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Ah ! that indomitable pride, I ween 
Might well become a King, or e'en a Queen, 
It is not lace, nor birth, nor blood with thee, 
But a pzoud will, with this in imageiy. 

Farewell ! 1*11 ask thee not again to bow 
To one who weeps and sighs for thee e'en now ; 
I'll Steel my heart, and then the past will be 
But dross, or vision gone from memoiy. 
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TO 



Thine eyes of blue and flaxen hair have charms 
To win what beauty's grace so oft disarms : 
We look and linger by thee as if 'twere 
Impossible to find a face so fair. 

An eye so chaste and beautifiil, I ween 

Ne'er graced the features of the Scottish Queen; 

And lashes long, reflectors of the whole 

That shines from out those windows of thy soul. 

A nose of Grecian t3^e, budding with time ; 
As summers march upon thy path sublime 
Each brings a charm, a charm methinks with thee, 
That lives for ever in thy memory. 
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A ruby mouth, which opes as moming rose, 
Shedding a sweet perfume where'er it goes ; 
Whose petals are thy pearly teeth, enclos'd 
As precious jems too rare to be exposed. 

A hand so påle, as alabaster fair, 

Tinged with a blush both exquisite and rare; 

A step so §oft, majestically light, 

A form so fair seems marring to bedight 

Ah ! yet with all thy beauty, I'd not sigh 
To link my life with thine in fondest tie ; 
I ween thy vanity would end in this, — 
To launch my soul to other shores than bliss. 
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I HEARD THE COOING OF THY 

VOICE. 



I HEARD the cooing of thy voice, 
And thought it was thy döve ; 
Surely no human tongue could teach 
Such wooing notes of love ! 
O ! I will woo 
And thou shalt coo, 
And teach me how to love. 

There came I deem'd thy fragrant breath, 

With scents of flowers sweet, 
Bome on the breeze — a double charm — 
The music of thy feet 

Then all day coo 
And I will woo, 
To loveds surpassing sweet. 
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O ! how I longed to be with thee, 

And steal a chasten'd kiss, 
More precious won through languishing 
Upon forbidden bliss, 

Cease not to coo 
And I will woo 
Until I win a kiss. 
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WHEN LAST WE MET. 



When last we met methought thine eye 
Shone brighter still than ever, 

There seem'd a tie 'tween you and I 
Which death alone could sever. 

That eye so dark, so gentle, meek, 
With love and fondness buming, 

Which shot upon thy gentler cheek 
A tear at my returning. 

If ever eyes revealed the soul 
And the heart's searching feeling, 

'Twas then when from thine eyes of coal 
Came tears of crystal streaming. 
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We'll never part again, and this 
Shall be a lasting token ; 

We*ll seal it with a love-fraught kiss, 
It is a ring unbroken. 



TO 



O ! LET me ask, nor ask in vain, 
But for a "comer of thine heart ;" 

'Twould ease, 'twould cheer my throbbing brain, 
If I but claimed the tiniest part : 

Surely 'tis large enough to spare 

That which I crave, yet cannot share ; 

O ! grant it; I beseech thee sa ve 

This heart a melancholy grave. 
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I HEARD THY NAME. 



I HEARD thy name I 
And with it came 
A sound so sweet ; 
I seenVd to greet 
And take thy hand : 
But no j — that cannot be ! 
Too good to live, 
Too loved to die : — 
Ah ! I can only heave a sigh 
For thee ! 
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I heard thy name ! 
There was a flame 
Within my heart ; 
'Twould not depart ; 
It throbb'd awhile, 
And then returned again : 
All thoughts I tried, 
Still at my side 
I saw thee hover, and I sigh*d 
For thee ! 



I heard thy name ! 
And could not tame 
That magic sound ; 
And look'd around 
As if to doubt its tone : 
Swift as a stream 
Or lightning*s beam ; 
As early light 
Or sudden night, 
It smote my heart, 
Sigh*d to depart 
For thee ! 
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I heard thy name I 
Ah I *twas the same, 
Which on that eve 
Ne'er ceased to grieve, — 
Perhaps ne'er will again ; 
Although *tis past, 
Still to the last 
No word shall quell : 
Time — ^time ! shall tell 
If still that breast will heave ! 
For ever live, 
Tho' never nigh ; 
Yes ! still for ever heave a sigh 
For thee ! 
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ODE TO A BROOK. 



O ! How I love thy rippling 
And bright transparency ; 
O ! how I love thy dimpling 
And border'd livery; 
Thy shady nook 
And guigling crook, — 
Flow on, flow on, O meny Brook ! 

O ! how* I love thy circling 

In silent secrecy ; 
O ! how I love thy shambling 
And meetings binary ; 
Thy shady nook 
And gurgling crook, — 
Flow on, flow on, O meny Brook ! 
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O ! how I love thy rocking 

And cradling infancy ; 

O ! how I love thy trifling 

And prattling babery; 

Thy shady nook 

And gurgling crook, — 

Flow on, flow on, O meny Brook ! 

O ! how I love thy shelving 

And ardent cogency ; 
O ! how I love thy darkling 
And life when lunary ; 
Thy shady nook 
And gurgling crook, — 
Flow on, flow on, O meny Brook ! 
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ODE TO THE OCEAN. 



Roll on, proud Ocean — ^roll ! 

Ner cease thy raging surf ; 
Thy foaming billows e*er will be 

The glory of our earth. 

Roll on, proud Ocean — roll I 
Onward ! thou hast no spän ; 

Thou art a monarch 'midst the sphere,- 
The conqueror of man. 

Roll on, proud Ocean — ^roU ! 

Man cannot thee efface : 
Yea, thou hast seen, wilt ever see 

The scourges of his race. 
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Roll on, proud Ocean— roll ! 

Thine is a mournful crest : 
Thou hast a multitude who sleep, 

And 'neath thy bosom rest. 



Roll on, proud Ocean — ^roU ! 

Man marks thy crested wave; 
And little thinks a day may come, 

Thy glory be his grave. 



Roll on, proud Ocean — roll ! 

No bound'ry's known to thee ; 
Forward's thy cry ! 'twill ever be 

On to etemity. 
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TO 



O ! LET me ask, nor ask in vain, 

To ne'er forgotten be ; 
O ! say not that thou ne'er wilt strain 
A tear for me. 

Think of the past ! and when thou'rt sad 

Of him who once was dear. 
It may p'rhaps soothe and make thee glad, 
Tho' he's not near. 

Then, if thine heart should sigh again, 

Thy life with mine to share, 
Can*st thou reproach me ? No, refrain 
That wound, O spare I 
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Away — now o'er the world 1*11 roam, 

Seeking a balm for care, 
And scom the very name of home, 
My heart ne'er there, 

The spöt we met, the path we loved, 

Will mock me in a dream, 
And I shall think — ålas 1 the/ve proved 
What e'en they seem. 



A day may come, perchance, when you 

Will loving long to save — 
And little deem that heart you knew 
Is in the grave. 



Or it may be that thou wilt wed, 

And babes of thine be seen ; 
Then think, O ! think of him who's dead, 
AVhat might have been ! 
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AH ! WELL WE MAY REMEMBER. 



Ah ! well we may remember 
That meeting — 'twas the last— 

Upon the bridge at midnight, — 
More precious now 'tis past 

We watch'd the gentle river 
So sweetly ebb and flow, 

And the Moon's holy image 
Reflected far below. 

How sacred was that silence: 
No note no sound was heard, 

Save music from the waters 
By willows gently stirr*d. 
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The stars were shining brightly, 
We said they danced with mirth ; 

And thy sweet eyes were gleaming, — 
Two brighter stars on earth. 

We look'd upon each other, 

Then to the heav'ns above, 
As if we fain would worship 

That paradise of love. 

'Tis sweet to dwell upon it, — 

That night*s reflected soon, 
Whene'er upon my pillow 

Shines bright the silver Moon. 
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DEARLY I LOVED THY NAME. 



Dearly i loved thy name ! 
One night it was a spark, — 

When moming came 
It was a flame, 

And yet my soul was dark. 

I could not deem it tnie, 
For love is won with sighs,— 

As moming dew 

It came, I knew, 
As wafted from the skies. 
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A flow'r will quickly bloom, — 
Once fading none can save, — 

Twill perish soon, 

And ere the noon 

Seeks an untimely grave. 

Then woke my memory: 
I thought of childhood*s years, 

When I with thee 

Had danced with glee, 
And loved 'midst sighs and tears. 

Ah ! then you were to me 

My only earthly spell, 
And now to be 
Again with thee 

Recalled the past full well. 

My soul, no longer dark, 

Was lighted, and again 
Lovens mould'ring spark, 
For years in dark, 

Burst forth into a flame. 
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O! THERE'S A JOY IN TEARS. 



O ! there's a joy in tears, our life 
Is fraught with grief, our days are rife, 
Our dearest songs are sadly sweet, 
Our hours are short, our suns are fleet; 
And yet we live, hope on for years, 
And find a joy so sweet in tears. 

Go weep ! for sorrow*s in thy breast, 
And sighs both day and night for rest ; 
Yet shaU thy pillow woo thee sleep, 
To wake again at mom to weep 
For many an hour, perhaps for years, — 
But O ! there is a joy in tears. 
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Go weep ! thy breast is happy now ; 
Bright is thine eye and smooth thy brow, 
And mirth and song are ling'ring nigh ; 
But mom may wake those wings to fly 
Away, away a few short years, — 
But O ! there is a joy in tears. 



Go weep 1 but let not passion's burst 

Deceive the world, — such tears are curst; 

It is the tear that gently flows 

*Twill wash thine own and others' woes. 

O ! thus to live on, on for years, 

And find a joy so sweet in tears ! 



Go weep ! to kiss away the tear 

From woman*s cheek, a soul that's dear, 

Is worth a world of wingless woe, 

No greater joy thine heaxt can know, — 

O 1 thus to live on, on for years, 

lAnd find a joy so sweet in tears ! 
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Go weep ! there is a song so sweet 
Enchants thine ear, thy heart-strings meet; 
O ! tis a bright and heav'nly strain, 
Thy tongue will sing it o*er again : 
A song of love for life, for years, — 
Go find a joy so sweet in tears. 



Go weep ! thy lover^s left thy side, 

He's ta'en another for his bride, 

And day and night he haunts thine eye : 

That cruel heart deserves to die. 

But love is thine to death, for years, — 

Go find a joy so sweet in tears. 



Go weep ! thy lover^s left thy side, 
He's gone for glory, honour, pride, 
Another land his form entomb, 
And thou'rt not there to tell thy doonL 
O ! love is thine to death, for years, — 
Go find a joy so sweet in tears. 
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Go weep ! thy lover's at tliy side, 
Thy heart is brimming o'er with pride ; 
In dreams of love he kiss*d thy brow, 
And he's thy idoled husband now. 
O! joy is thine for life, for years, 
But there is still a joy in tears. 



Go weep ! thy little child is dead, 

Cold is the kissing lip, still red, 

That prattling tongue hath ceased to say 

And lisp " Mamma," by night and day. 

O ! grief is thine a few short years, 

In Heav*n thou^lt clasp thy child in tears. 



Go weep ! the world needs tears of thine ; 
O ! who'd not weep whilo others pine ? 
Earth's souls for heav'nlier spheres are born, 
And thine will rise on some bright morn, 
Away, away, to happier years,-^- 
Thy God will woo thee there in tears. 
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ODE TO AN INFANT. 



SwEET Infant, on thy mother^s knee 
I love to see thee dance with glee, 
And chirp and chimip all day long 
That ceaseless, universal song. 

The pretty prattle of thy feet, 
And tiny hands stretched forth to greet,— 
Sweet innocence, so fraught with joy, — 
Methinks 'tis marred with no alloy. 

Ah ! well I ween thy parents' pride 
Rises when thou art by their side, 
And placéd between, they smile with joy,- 
Call thee their dear — their cherub Boy. 
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A heart that knows not earthly cares, 
Its woes, its terrors, and despairs, — 
A sinless soul without a stain, — 
Who would not be a child again ? 

Ah ! who could picture man like thee, 
A toy upon thy mother^s knee ? 
What changes wilt thou see ere time 
Has fled to usher in thy prime ! 

We next shall see a boy at school, 
Taught by the masterns cane and rule; 
And then a swain in love, to sigh 
For maidens with a bashful eye. 

A lover then, to court at night 
Beneath the moonbeam's wooing light, — 
Treading thy parents' path, we'll see 
Thee with a child upon thy knee. 

Such is the world, and such the chain, — 
Each life a link, — each hour we gain 
Upon its course, and pass away 
As bubbles from the ocean's spray. 
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I LOVE THINE IMAGE STILL. 



! WHEN I think of joys long past, 
Too happy then — ^too sweet to last, 

Like sunset from yon hill ; 

1 reverence this holy spöt, 
And say, however sad my lot, 

I love thine image stilL 

E'en though thy fondling lips have prest 
Another^s, and his thine carest, 

And joyed to see mine chili ; 
My soul will never wing away, 
For in my dreams I waking say, 

I love thine image stilL 
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E'en though thy heart hath ceased to be, 
What it was once : all love to me, 

I would not wish thee ill ; 
For there still buras love's kmp of light, 
Unquenchable by day and night, 

I love thine image still. 

Tis just a year this very mom ; 

O would that it had ne'er been bom 

To deify and kill ! 
Adieu again, and if the last, 
The future^s blighted with the past, 

I love thine image still. 
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REGRET. 



That time has past, 

And fleeting fast, 
ITie days which once were dear ; 

I try to sigh, 

And wipe my eye, 
But cannot squeeze a tear. 

That time has past, 

Methought 'twould last, 
*Tis vanish'd as a dream ; 

I'm growing sad, 

And doubly mad. 
For Vm not what IVe been. 
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That time has past, — 

Where'er I cast 
My eyes the world seems gay ; 

And ladies fair, 

With jeweird hair, 
Look on — then pass away. 

And why is this ? 

They once would kiss, 
But now they say 'tis wrong ; 

They once would play, 

And flirt all day 
'Tween piano and song. 

I try in vain 

Their hearts to gain, — 
By Jove ! I'm always sold ; 

My eyes are dim, 

My face is grim, — 
In fact, I*m growing old. 
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FIDE AND MARGIE. 



It was a vision, ne'ertheless *twas true, — 
True as the soul's immortal, true to life ; 
The sun had set, and twilight*s hour had waned, 
And mght's blue curtain mantled o'er the Heavens ; 
It was not summer, but 'twas spring to one, 
For love was set, and budding into life, 
Nourished and cherished with celestial dew ; 
Fed in the secret chambers of the heart ; 
Sacred as Heaven — the efiluence of that sphere. 

It was a chamber silent as the night 
Where Margie sat, and plumed herself to meet 
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Fide — 'twas he her fäncy leamt to love ; 
There, decked with jewels, robed in satin blue. 
Noble and beautiful, with all the grace 
Of lan the, and glory of a queen, 
She waited for his coming, nor in vain. 
Fair was her Cstce, and bright her azure eye, 
And round her head there hung in gracefiil folds 
Curl upon curl which lapt her neck of snow, 
And fain had reached her bosom, nestled there 
'Midst richest lace, seen now and then to heave 
As if 'twere conscious that an anxious soul 
Was there, and dove-Iike cooing for its love. 

Now he is there, and sitting by her side 
Reclining on a couch, he takes her hand 
The first fond time, though thrice his longing eyes 
Have looked on heis in love, but never hers 
On his in other than a stranger^s eyes; 
And until this each heart hath woo'd the hand 
To pen in solitude the thoughts of love ; 
And time hath tuned it from the faintest note 
In to reality— a living song, 
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To wane, ålas ! the limit of a Moon. 
His suns are less than hers — his numbered years 
Equal the days when Pisces welcome Sol ; 
And it may be that her fair form hath seen 
Six summers more glide on *inidst happy dreams. 
Whether or no her heart is young and gay, 
Tho' Hete's charms may be upon the wing, 
And nature blossomed to meridian life, — 
Blooming in beauty still ! 

Strangers till now, yet alien not to love : 
His hath been seared, and hers is in the grave, 
Buried for ever, joined with sweetest thoughts ; 
For recoUection woos it now and then. 
Her offspring is the idol of her joy, 
Consort and solace since that day of death. 

Now, with the sweetest smile that ever graced 
The lips of woman bom for love in life, 
She presses Fide's hand, and tenderly 
Whispers " It is not well to wed again, 
'Tis not the present, *tis the future^s dark ; 
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A few short years will gatlier o'er my head 
A weight of wingless winters, and what then? 
You will wax cold, and deem my charms the less, 
And losing all sublimity in love 
Will woo a younger heart and break my own.** 
" Never, O never, Margie !** he replied; 
" I would be thine for ever, and this breast 
Would burst for thee, and ripple on to death." 
And thrice in vain he uttered words like these, 
And inly wept, ålas ! as he weeps now. 

At this she rose and clasped her hands in prayer: 
Kaising her eyes to Heaven, she asked her God 
If it were well ? and lisfning stood 
In all the deep divinity of life 
For answer; but her God was reticent 
And then, tum ing to Fide with a soul 
That breathed of lovely anxiousness, she said, 
Embracing him, " Adieu! 1*11 see thee once again; 
And then, ah then, it may or may not be." 

'Tis night, but not of naturens rest to one; 
Slowly there steals o'er him bedimming sleep : 
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He dreams of Margie, and he deems it true. 

She comes upon a cloud of purest white, 

Invisibly borae on thro' orient light, 

And in the centre, rais'd on high*s a throne 

Of burnished gold, on which she sits in state, 

Embellished with chased rubies and white pearls, 

Round which there shone a bright testaceous orb ; 

And o'er her head seven lustrous, Hving stars, 

Clear as Pleiades, twinkling into life ; 

Her dress of loveliest blue fell to her feet, 

Where there were fifteen other stars less bright, 

But dimly mirror d, cycled as for death. 

He takes her hand, is greeted with bright smiles, 

And with fixed eyes on the seven stars above, 

He sees there*s one more bright of roseate hue, 

Waxing into a child of grace and love, 

With flowing hair and eyes of eamestness. 

And now she kneels at Margie's feet, her hands, 

Clasped as in prayer, are raised ; and with a voice 

Clear as the gentle murmur of a stream, 

He hears her fond and simple words, " O, mother I'* 

He fain had clasped the child and kiss'd her brow 
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For Margie's sake — he saw her image there ; 

But at the twinkling of a står she fled, — 

And Margie, seeing that his heart was grieved, 

Made him this promise, sealed it with her hand : 

** Then thou shalt have her picture wrought with mine. 



» 



The morrow*s come, the sun hath ris'n and set 
With less of oriency broad disked but duU, 
And late at eve, — a memorable eve, — 
Fide is seen with Maigie once again ; 
But not alone, another's there to mar 
And blight the charm of solitude, — that pure 
Andsacred hour to lovers doubly sweet. 
There, by her side, and tho* she smiles on him, 
He deems her the less loving — and for why ? 
He knows not ; and his over-anxious heart 
Recoils upon itself in sullen thoughts : 
Is she not happy, or a moment sad? 
To steal away the slumber in her eye, 
Twere well indeed, however sweet its sight ; 
It may be nature hath not ta'en her rest: 
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O ! happy he if dreams have wandefd there 

And left an impress time will not efface; 

It can but blossom, though it ne*er may ripe. 

A reverie hängs o*er him, and in vain 

He strives to wrest it, for 'tis sealed inert, 

And blights the eloquence of love and speech : 

Long — till her glance inspires him thus to speak : — 

" Margie, my love, if I may call thee mine, 
Why art thou waxed so cold in one short night? 
Methought thy suavity insatiable, 
O ! art thou fickle ? No, it cannot be ! 
There gleams too much of fondness in thine eye, 
Kindling thine entity with amorous flame; 
Thy souPs too true to nature and her God. 
It may be that a cruel ruthless heart 
Hath won thy credence, and thus slain thy love 
Upon a bleeding altar of thine own, 
There like a lamb to bleat its parting breath?" 
"Fide, O never! ease thy burden'd heart; 
If loveds indeed the lord of all thy Joys, 
This earth*s a chaos — ^but a wreck to thee ! 
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Tho' bright's the bosom like a sea ol sun, 
Dark is tbe deep, a sepulcbre of sigbs; 
Yet I'd not wound thee, — deem me as a friend, 
Thy name and mine are blended into one; 
But not for life; my God hath answered — nay ! 

And now adieu, 'as late, — I*m not unkind ; 
Write to me oft, as I have heard from thee, 
For I have found a pleasure in thy pen." 



Never, O never, since that hour hath be 
Set eyes on Margie, idol of bis beart; 
Sbe hath been guided by an unknown hand, 
Guileless may be — a paragon, too prude; 
All sbe beld dear of him and bis hath come 
From wbence it came, as if unwortby sight ; 
And be, poor soul ! hath done the same with grief, 
But not witbout a blessing on ber hand. 



Now, like a prisoner in a cell condemned 
In innocence, and judged witbout defence, 
He watches anxiously for some bright mom 
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To bring the tidings of the truth to light. 

And he may watch for aye ! for once again 

In dreams hath Margie figur'd on a cloud. 

In all the queenly glory as before, 

With seven bright stars above, but sixteen at her feet 
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SONNETS. 



I. 



SiLENCE ! I heax bome gently on the breeze 
A murmuring music, coming from the west ; 
^ Like the last prelude of a song to rest" 

LuUing to sleep all nature, and the trees 

Whisper the notes; reposing in that ease 
So felt, when sinking in a ruby crest, 
Is seen the Sun — a giant bird to nest 

In varied shades and tinted images. 

And now again ! fainter and fainter still, 
O ! *tis the Harper by his Lover's grave, 

Tuning her last long ditty; and to fill 

His souFs sad song, — ah ! by that briny wave 

They sank together, struggling,— ^until 

The skifF was moored too late his Love to save. 
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IL 

Farewell ! another year and I*m no more 

Thy life's delight, but wreck'd upon the world; 

And there in eagemess, my sa3 unfiirled, 
Will flap to winds which bear me from the shore 
Wliere I would rest, and fondle o'er and o'er 

The bosom of my joy; or, clinging, curled 

Upon thy neck so beautifuUy pearled, 
Where blushing biooms beauty's forbidden lore. 
Cold is thy heart ! and beating now for one 

^Vho loves not, sighs not, nor within his breast 
I ween's a shadow of that purer Sun 

Which fires the being— that creative nest 
Which cries for food, and weeps till it hath won 

That food which rocks the nursling into rest. 
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III. 

O ! YE whoVe never known a bosom charm, 

Pass hot a day without its happy spell; 

No longer dream where fancy loves to dwell : 
If 'tis to clasp a woman chaste and warm, 
Or dance a prattling child upon thine arm, — 

If *tis to fondle in some fairy dell, 

Or whisper words like tinklings of a bell, — 
'Twill be thy life, thy health, a daily balm. 
If but to press a treasure to thy breast, — 

If but to step where dearer feet have trod, — 
If but to rock in some loved song to rest, — 

If but to steep thy kisses on the sod, — 
If but to bless, though thou may'st thrice have blest, 

Or breathe a pray'r un-Phariseed to God ! 
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IV. 

My heart is weeping, and the falling tears 
Ooze through like cavem'd waters from a stone, 
In wretched silence, broken with a moan; — 

Hot — feverish — burning as the Sun that sears 

The blooming leaf it nourishes and rears; 
And trembles now before that idoFd throne, 
Resigned to fäte, awaiting the cyclone; — 

Svvooning — less dreaded as the death-dirge nears. 

And by my pillow'd head I hear the beat, 

Seeming to mock, and tune each broken sigh ; 

And past and present — future, all replete, 
Räck my wom brain,— and vividly flies by 

Our first fond meeting, when our souls did bleat 
In love with each, now bleeding for to die. 
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V. 

There is a deep solemnity around, 

Serenely calm, now that the storm is o*er; 

And save the hurrying thunder's distant roar, 
No sound : the cloistefd Moon is peering, gown*d 
In a thick sable pall, and brightly crown*d 

In livid clouds, which ope the darken*d door, 

Slowly revealing a sublimer shore 
Of silv*ry whiteness, with a starry ground. 
While earth, so terror-stricken at the blow, 

Is fast recovering, and all thafs green 
Will on the morrow wake to bloom and grow 

The lustier, — unconsciously to glean 
A joy from grief, — and the warm air will flow, 

Launching our hearts upon a happier stream« 
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VL 

There is a sweetness in the eye of blue ! 

Loving and tender, chastened from the soul, — 

So soft, so gentle — delicate — the whole 
AfTection breathes, — a magnet in a view: 
How dear to feel ! how härd to say adieu I 

There is a flashing fire in eyes of coal, — 

An energy all life — a winning roll, — 
Ardent in friendship, — ^and when seated, tnie. 
There is a fondness in the eye of brown ! — 

A bronzéd shade — so mild, and so serene, — 
Glowing with goodness, — ^and when arching down, 

A token of the soul whose secret sheen 
Shines ever in one focus, to her own 

Dear idol, and of all the reigning queen. 
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VII. 

Last night I dreamt that one who is away, 

Far o*er the Ocean by a tideless sea, 

Fondled my pillow, saying, " FoUow me 
Ere break of dawn, this is our wedding day ! 
Love — ^love or life ! 'tis perilous to stay." 

I clasped her breast — she spread her wings, and we 

Flew into space in songs of ecstasy ; 
Through clouds of blue — ethereal — white and grey. 
There were we wed, and lighted on an Isle 

Passing two Summers, and then changed the Dream 
I had an Infant on my knee, whose smile 

Was a reflection — a. Matemal beam ! 
And as I nursed him, loving to beguile — 

He, looking upward, woke me with a screaia 
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VIIL 

If virtue needs a monument more dear, 
More sure than that which rests in memory, 
I would commemorate that spöt where we 

Met for the last; 'tis hallowd with a tear 

Shed from an eye all sinless and sincere. 
There would I raise, and consecrate to thee 
A giant stone great as thine heart was free ! 

No flow*r save the " forget-me-not " to rear. 

And there, deep writ, in letters glowing gold, 
Thy name surrounded with a starr^d iris ; 

Above, a bird^ as eager to unfold 

Her wings to Heav'n — the sanctified Ibis ; 

Below, thy motto, delicately scroUed, 
For a World's lesson, " Semper Fidelis." 
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IX. 



TO THE SEA. 



O MiGHTY Sea ! whose gloiy is in one 

Unchanging Deity — I sing to thee ! 

And fain would make my home where I could be 
Tossed on thy billows, or where thou hast spun 
Thy rock-bound cavems, where thy waters run 

Breaking and prancing — dancing in that glee 

Which seems to revel in thy majesty — 
Awfully grand in sight of Moon or Sun. 
There is a gloiy in thy groaning wave 

Which fiUs US with emotion on thy shore ; 
There is a sacredness, a silent grave 

Read on thy placidness when storms are o'er : 
Thou art our conqueror, we thy crouching slave ! 

Once wrecked on thee, we sink to rise no more. 
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X. 



TO THE SKYLARK. 



Thy song, sweet Bird, falls on my list*ning ear 

In notes of melody, surpassing sweet; 

And laughing to the sun, I see thee greet 
His golden rays, while bringing up the rear, 
The silver clouds hide thee and disappear — 

Like moming står, all twinkling to repeat 

Unceasingly — thou art with song replete ! 
Shrill, yet harmonious, exquisitely clear. 
What strains from Harps ^olian equal thine ? 

What human lips can imitate one note ? 
None ! — e'en the sweetest of the sacred Nine 

Would blush ashamed, and fly to shores remöte. 
O ! if there is on Earth a song divine, 

Surely 'tis that which warbles from thy throat ! 
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XI, 



TO A FORGET-ME-NOT. 



Who could have thought that in this secret spot^ 
Untrod by Man, secluded from his eye, 
Thou could'st have bloom*d? thy blushing chastity 
Seems felt, and whisper^d round this lonely gröt, 
Speaking thine own fond name : "Forget-me-not" 
Why art thou banished here to deify 
Thyself, unmated — ^yet so happy, why? 

! 'tis to téach us happiness in lot, 

1 long to pluck thee, yet my eager hand 

Is held unconsciously, as if 'twould shrink; 
And when I look again, xHitfaery land 

Smiles doubly sweet, but O ! without thy link 
Twould not be so — I stay the cruel brand, 

And so thou'rt spar'd through staying but to think. 
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Xlt. 



TO MORNING. 



Thy blush, Aurora, is my souPs delight ? 

I love thy glow, awak'ning me from sleep, 

And join in Naturens melody to keep 
Thy sacred day— and climb the hilly height 
To sate in shades which speak thy soVreign might 

If there's on Earth a happiness I seek 

More dear than death — O ! 'tis my soul to steep 
\nfaery bow'rSy and watch thy wingéd fiight 
ETen from my cradle, ere I knew the grief 

That wrings the heart,— ere this sad life is run, — 
My soul in adoration did unsheaf 

Her tiny wings to revel in thy sun I 
And shoidd they reach threescore, or be but brief. 

Still will I love thee as when they begun. 
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XIII. 



TO MY DOG. 



Thou art my faithful, ever faithful Friend ! 

" True to the core " — a truer IVe ne*er found : 

The human heart*s deceitful, eaten round 
With cank'ring worms, to self and others rend ; 
Vain, proud, ambitions— seekingsome base end: — 

Whilst thou'rt the same unchanging one 1 reuown'd 

For strong attachment ; surely thou art crown'd 
For some example, rarely felt and kenn'd ! 
How oft in moments when my heart was sad, 

Thou'st been my comfoiter, tho' speechless; and 
When driven almost melancholy mad, 

Through bitter words, from one who oflt thine hand 
Had ta'en in mine — O ! then how doubly glad 

I have caress'd thee, beautifully bland. 
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XIV. 



Why did I sleep— ah ! why that happy rest, 

Mellow*d with dreams, which breath'd alone of thee, 
And brought thee hovering on wings to me ? 

'Tis doubly sweet to calm the aching breast, 

Tban nurse the love that's only felt caress'd; 
The heart alien to grief, knows not the glee 
That crowns the moming of this jubilee ! 

Another day — I*d slept on Sappho's breast, 

And hurled me down that rocky precipice, 
Or some base end, to make thy heart to weep 

For one, who knows no other artifice 

Than to defend Love's tickly castle-keep ! 

Why, why ? O ! ask not Mistress of my bliss ; 
Twas, — *twas thy letter gave me such sweet sleep. 
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XV. 



o ! How I love to watch the smiling night 

Come slowly creeping o'er the arching sky ; 

When the last sunny rays have sunken nigh 
The ruby clouds, bedded in golden light ; 
Leaving a väst kaleidoscope in sight. 

The marching Moon peers upward like a spy, 

Or mighty god for man to deify ; 
'Tween diamond stars that twinkle bluely bright, 
And shoot their shadow speechless, yet in song 

With this our Earth, reciprocating all. 
Whilst birds are nesting in a happy throng, 

There is a silence, seeming to recall 
That happier day, ere the Creator's thong 

Justly lashed sin, by Man's accurséd fall. 
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XVI. 



Tis past — 'tis past ! that dreaded hour's now o'er. 
And I am left in solitude to grieve, — 
Garlands of joy and sorrow to inweave. 

Though comforted, still, still is clos'd the door, 

Frowning with darkness — threafning as before ! 
My heart so rent and bleeding with reprieve, 
Has but another refuge to achieve, — 

O ! if 'tis vain, I*m wrecked upon the shore. 

Faith hath her rest, and sådder restlessness ! 
Hope hath her bloom, and blighted blossoming ! 

Joy hath her song, and burdenM sultriness ! 
Sorrow her gloom, and gloomier shadowing ! 

Life hath her sun, and murky morbishness ! 
Death hath her sleep, and stingly suffering ! 
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XVIL 

TO A LADY WHO SENT ME A 
SMOKING CAP. 



Yes, yes, tis thine ! — I see thy fingers play 

£'en now^ like lilies dancing in the wind, — 
First on the plaid, and then upon the spray. 

And prickles of the Thistle softly lined. 
O ! I admire thy Scottish taste, — methinks 

Thou art a daughter of that northem clime ; 
And if thy heart in Caledonia drinks, 

I envy thee where leaming soars sublime. 
How I shall prize, and wear this cranium charm ! 

Forgive me if too oft I see thy face 
Shining therein, — that stilly evening's calm 

Will oft revolve beneath its satin case. 

How kind ! I thank thee ne'er forgetting me, 
So little wortliy such — less known to thee. 
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XVIII. 



Yes ! on that eve I marked thy gentle mien, 
And rose to loving, ere I knew 'twas thee ! 
Thine eye, thy cheeks, thy lips of modesty 
Would blush to whisper naught save Love; I ween 
They*re born for such, nor peep thcy forth unseeik 
All revel in that name, how sweet if we 

Could clasp each others' secrets, and let free 

■t 

The inmost Soul on fire, to pure serene. 

Why lock the Soul, and sate the heart in pains ? 

To feed on such, is pining for the grave : 
The flow'r will droop through too successive rains. 

And dying, shirk the Sun it loved to brave. 
O 1 speak thy I^ove, and if aught else remains 

To mar the tie, we'll fly the Ocean's wave. 
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XIX. 



For thee ! for thee ! I longing, ling'ring wait ! 

I am a lone, a solitary wreck ! 
My soul is sinking, and would gladly sate 

In Lethe's stream— or, hanging on thy neck, 
Sink into nothingness : — but O 1 e'en this 

Dearest of death's denied me ; thy dear heart 
Still glooms afar ; I see the waters kiss 

Thy sacred bosom with a bitter smart ! 
O ! could I heal it ! — if thou couldst be mine 

We'd make this Earth a Heav'n, and feed our souls 
On Love immortal, pure as thou*rt divine ! 

Unsullied, as the Moon's altemate rolls, 
Rocked by the winds, and sleeping with her beam 
'Neath silver shadows, in a starry dream. 
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XX. 



ON WOMAN. 



If thou'rt a watcher of the world, O I mark 

Woman's sweet, tender, self-denying heart ! 

If high or low, still glooms the glowing spark, 

A starry lamp, when all around is dark : 

IVe scen the Babe nurs'd on an aching breast, 

In tongueless anguish, but yet loved, — caress'd ! 

IVe seen the starving Mother rock to rest 

Her Child with food, robbed from that Parent's nest ! 

IVe known her hand unweafing at the bed 

Where life is struggling, with the sleeping dead ! 

IVe known her gather ashes hotly red ; 

To clasp one heart, tho' his may ne'er have bled ! 

IVe seen her fall, yet shrink to curse the knife 

That slew her chaste bud's blossoming for Life. 
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XXL 



TO BYRON. 



Byron, thy soul was as an orient står ; 

Full, restless, free, ineffable in song ; 
Nature thy deity, nor from afar 

Shone purer thoughts, they to thy life belong. 
Thy worshipper was man ! *twas he who made 

Thy noble heart the slave of pomp and praise; 
Ambition was ihy idol, soon to fade 

And fall so sad, to dark, unhappy da3rs. 
Tossed as a wreck upon a boundless sea 

Of salient waves — less merciful in woe ! 
Thou foundst a haven, till satiety 

Quenched thy bright genius, ere its noontide glow ; 
And that in freedom's cause, for Greeks' renown; 
Worthy the Poefs and the Warrior^s crown 1 
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XXII. 



Last eve I slept upon a little hill 

In a lone Isle, and heard the rolling wave 
Roar round the bulwarks of the rock, until 

I felt my littleness, and deemed a grave 
Among such salient waters dearer far 

Than earthly joys, too fleet to linger here ! 
£'en as the songs of night, and eve's one står 

I love to watch in Heaven*s bluely sphere. 
And then methought that wingéd to the sky 

I rose and clasped a maiden to my breast ; 
" Home of my love," I said, "why didst thou die?** 

** IVe come to join thee in e'erlasting rest ! " 
But when Aurora's golden blush did gleam, 
I woke and felt the sorrow of a dream. 
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NOTES. 



* The Isle of Wight is noted for producing women 
of exceeding beauty. Sir Richard Worsley, in his 
History, cites the following, being part of a letter from 
a gentleman, whose style (he says) bespeaks him no 
incompetent judge in matters of love and gallantry : — 
'* I cannot dismiss my pen without expressing my 
wishes that you would do proper justice to the females 
of your Island. It is a subject worthy of historical 
celebration. It was my fortune, many years ago, to be 
at Newport on a fair day. The whole scene was 
fascination. Orta saloy sprung like Venus from the sea, 
they seemed all of the Cyprian line ; at least there was 
not an individual that did not appear a descendant 
of Hebe — 

* For health high circling mantled in their cheeks.' 

" You will think I saw, perhaps, with Ovidian eyes ; 
I was, indeed, youthful, but methinks there could not 
be a savage of the woods but must have learnt the art 
of love among such amiable inspirers." 
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» The Isle of Wight has frequently been the scene of 
bloodshed; according to Suetonius, it was first con- 
quered by the Romans during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, about the year of our Lord 43, 
when Vespasian, his general, in the course of that 
expedition, fought thirty pitched battles, and took 
more than twenty towns, for which services Vespasian 
was honoured with triumphal ornaments, and soon 
after with two sacerdotal dignities. Vide Sir Richard 
Worsle/s ** History of the Isle of Wight." 

3 Cerdic, a Saxon chief, with his son Henric, invaded 
the Island in the year 495, and slew most of its 
inhabitants Vide Sir Richard Worsle/s "History of 
the Isle of Wight." 

* Wulfer, king of Mercia, the son of Penda, subdued 
and laid waste the Island in the year 661. Vide Sir 
Richard Worsley^s " History of the Isle of Wight." 

5 During the siege of Carisbrook Castle, a party of 
the French, indiscreetly coming towards the Castle, 
down a narrow lane, fell into an ambuscade, and were 
mostly cut off. The lane is still called Deadmens' 
Lane, and a tumulus, where the slain were buried, ^'as 
exultingly called Noddies HilL Sir John Oglander^s 
" MS. Memoirs." 

^ During the reign of Henry V., a large French fleet 
arrived, and demanded a subsidy in the name of King 
Richard and Queen Isabella, and were answered if 
they had any desire to try their prowess, they should 
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not only be permitted to land without molestation, but 
also be allowed six hours to refresh themselves, after 
which the Islanders would meet them in the field. 
Vide Sir Richard Worsley*s " History of the Isle of 
Wight." 

7 Sir Edward Horsey, commander of the Island, 
knighted for his good service as a naval commander 
by clearing the Channel of the enem/s ships. Vide 
as above. 

* Quarr Abbey, " called in some of the oldest grants, 

Quarraria, probably obtained its name from the neigh- 

bouring stone quarries. It was among the first mon- 

asteries of the Cistercian order, founded in England." 

Vide Dugdale^s ** Monastery.*' 

9 Newtown, destroyed by the French in the reign of 
Richard IL The ancient name of the town was 
Francheville. 

'° Yarmouth, once an important town, was twice 
burnt by the French, anno 1277 and 1524, and has 
never since risen to its former prosperity. 

'' The eggs and nests of the Birds which build in 
the Cliff are taken annually by the country people, who 
resort to the dangerous mode of descending by ropes 
suspended from the cliffs above. 

" King Henry VII., coming to the Island, honoured 
Dame Joanna Bowerman with a visit, and in acknow- 
ledgment of his entertainment left behind him a 
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drinking-hom as a present, which is now in the 
possession of the family of Bowennan. Vide Sir 
Richard Worsle/s " History of the Isle of WighL" 

'^ Some years ago it was discovered that the sand 
under the Cliffs was mixed with gold dust, which is 
believed to have been the contents of some wreck. 

** The frequent alarms occasioned by the French, who 
oflen threatened, and had several times made descents 
on the Island, caused Sir Thomas Langford and many 
others to seek more secure habitations. Vide Sir 
Richard Worsley^s " History of the Isle of Wight." 

*s When restoring St Katherine^s, in a Chapel be- 
neath was discovered a Priest s cell. Vide as above. 

'^ In the Churchyard of Chale, is a tombstone with the 
following inscription : — ** Sacred to the memory of 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Shore, of the I4th Foot, his 
wife, and four daughters, who on their way to England 
from the West Indies, were wrecked in Chale Bay, on 
board the ship Clarendon^ on the moming of the i ith 
October, 1836, when twelve of the crew, and all the 
passengers (eleven in number) unfortunately perished." 

'7 Many attempts have been made to enclose Brading 
Haven — the final one by Sir Bevis Thelwall, at an 
expense of seven thousandpounds (including purchase) ; 
but after all, the nature of the ground did not answer, 
for during a wet season and a high spring tide, the 
waters met under the bank and made a breach. Thus 
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ended this expensive project, anno 1630. Vide Sir 
Richard Worsley's *^ History of the Isle of Wight." 

'^ Brading Church is said to have been erected in the 
eighth century. 

'9 Bishop Wilfred was the first to introduce the 
Christian religion into the Island. Vide Sir Richard 
Worsley's " History of the Isle of Wight." 
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King Ina and the Monks appear to have been 
guilty of sad incongruities. Vide " Annals of the 
Church of Winchester." 

'' The French, once attacking the Island, landed at 
St. Helenas Point, and marched forward till they were 
met by the Islanders, who drove them back to their 
ships. Sir Theobald Russell was slain in the action. 
Vide Sir Richard Worsley^s '* History of the Isle of 
Wight." 

" Sir George Carey,afterwards Lord Hunsdon,nearly 
related to Queen Elizabeth, Governor of the Island, 
anno 1588. Vide Sir Richard Worsley's "History 
ofthe Isle of Wight." 

'3 Soldiers mounted and lightly armed. 

^ " The Isle of Wight, since my memory, is infinitely 
decayed, by reason of so many attorneys that hath of 
late made this their habitation. Now peace and law 
hath beggared us all, so that within my memorie many 
of the gentlemen, and almost all the yeomanry are 
undone.'' Sir John Oglander's '* Memoirs." 

u 
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"s A dinner was held here twice a week by the principal 
gentlemen in the Island, previous to the decline of its 
prosperity. Sir John Oglander^s " Memoirs." 

"^ Appulcombe,orAppuldurcombe,formerly a Monas- 
tery, aflerwards the seat of the Right Honorable Sir 
Richard Worsley, Bart. 

"7 Isabella de Fortibus, to whom the Isle of Wight 
belonged, sometimes termed the Queen or Lady of the 
Island. 

^ The Poet of the Island. 

=9 Sir John Oglander^s '* Memoirs." 

3° Isabella de Fortibus, sold the Island to King 
Edward I. for six thousand marks, anno 1293. Vide Sir 
Richard Worsley^s ** History of the Isle of Wight." 

3* Leland composed ' some Latin verses on these 
Castles, thus translated by Bishop Gibson : — 

" The two great Cows, that in loud thunder roar, — 
This on the Fastern, that the Western shore, 
Where Newport entcrs stately Wight.*' 

3= It appears by the Doomsday Book to havc been 
built by William Fitz-Osbome, Earl of Hereford, about 
the time of the Norman Conquest. 

33 The French appear to have made many ineffectual 
attempts to subdue the Castle ; once about the year 
1340, when it was defended by Sir Hugh Tyrril, who 
slew them in great numbers. Sir John Oglandei^s 
" Memoirs." 
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34 During a disturbance in the Island, the Militia, 
lieaded by the Mayor of Newport, marched against 
the Castle, in which Lady Portland was confined ; and 
this lady, with the magnanimity of a Roman matron, 
went to the platform with a match in her hand, vowing 
she would fire the first cannon herself, and defend the 
Castle to the utmost extremity. Sir John Oglander's 
** Memoirs." 

35 Colonel Hammond lodged the King in Carisbrook 
Castle, not as a prisoner, but as a guest. He aftcr- 
wards deprived him of his servants, and placed him in 
confinement. Vide Sir Richard Worsley's " History 
ofthelsleofWight." 

^ Three ineffectual attempts were made to rescue the 
King, one of which would no doubt have been success- 
ful, sa ve for an insinuation made by one of the party, 
which led to the discovery. Vide Sir Richard Worsleys 
** History of the Isle of Wight." 

37 The Needles were formerly three in number ; the 
tallest, termed Lot's Wife, fell and totally disappeared 
anno 1764. 

38 Overlooking the Village of Mottiston is a large 
Stone, believed to be a relic of the Druids, now termed 
" Longstone," and by some the " Druids' Shrine." 

39 Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the soil, 
and the beauty and variety of the landscapes, that this 
Island has often been styled the Garden of England, 
Vide Sir Richard Worsley's ** History of the Isle of 
Wight." 



